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THE 


preface. 


T  T  is  proper  to  notice  a  few  detached  circum- 
A  fiances  by  way  of  preface. 


The  following  treatife  was  written  not  fo  much 
to  prove,  as  to  defend  opinions.  I  therefore  con- 
fulted  in  It  the  works  of  the  opponents,  rather 
than  of  the  friends  of  the  free  fyftem  of  trade.— The 
notes  fince  added  will  not  diminifh  the  pleafure  to 
arife  from  a  complete  perufal  of  the  performances 
from  which  they  are  borrowed. 

With  refped  to  the  writers  on  thefe  fubjefts,  I 
know  of  none  who  have  treated  of  commerdal 
liberty  in  exprefs  detail  and  with  a  view  to  remove 
objeftions,  before  the  French.  I  do  not  refer  to 

particular  paffages  in  Fenelon*  and  others  i  but 


•  Much  (aid  of  the  bcautte  of  Fenelon's  Telemachut  and  little  of 
precepts,  which  contain  the  feeds  of  all  rhp  r 

trine,  of  mo.).  •  ,  *  '^"tunent,,  if  not  of  all  the  dc 

fc«n,  to  rival  TeiirhusrpTLfiivrdtf  ° 

•IS  «*,t'  ‘•—I  ^ 
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to  the  works  of  the  Oeconomiftesy  who  firfl:  re^ 
duced  the'free  fyftem  to  elements^  and  gave  to  it 
its  modern  precifion  artd  extent.  The  French 
writings  (and  fince  we  owe  them  the  praife^  let  us 
chearfully  give  it)  have  long  abounded  in  eloquent 
lefTons  of  philanthropy,  which  have  fenfibly  af-^ 
fe6led  the  way  of  thinking  of  European  authors ; 
and  confequently  muft  fooner  or  later  influence 
the  manners  of  the  weftern  world,  and  thence 

of  all  the  earth. - With  the  exception  of  a 

few  enlightened  perfons,  efpecially  in  Scotland, 
the  free  fyflem  of  commerce  has  been  little 
patronized  by  the  writers  of  our  own  ifland ; 
and  indeed  unlefs  in  Flanders,  which  is  deeply 
interefted  in  a  tranfit  trade,  we  have  feen  it  fa¬ 
voured  in  its  full  extent  by  few  European  traders 
in  modern  times. 

The  pages  here  prefented  to  the  public  are 
lilent  as  to  mercantile  companies  j  for  the  public 
has  objedls  more  important  even  than  its  com¬ 
merce.  The  queftion  refpedting  the  Britilh  Eaft 
India  company  in  particular,  (lands  involved  in 
deep  confiderations  of  domeftic  and  foreign  poli¬ 
tics;  and  there  are  many  monopolies  which  muft 
fubfift,  till  indemnity  fhall  be  given  to  the  hold¬ 
ers.  —  Happy  would  it  be  for  Europe  and  for 
India,  could  India  become  felf-govcrned,  under 

the 
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the  aiiipices  of  her  ancient  freedom  of  trade  and 
her  Ibber  fyftem  of  morais ;  from  which  princi¬ 
pally  her  arts  and  wealth  feeni  to  have  arilen. 
Our  Chinele  trade  is  embarralled  neither  with 
wars,  forts,  nor  expen  five  eftablLdiments,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  burthen  of  which,  the  commer¬ 
cial  impofitions  we  fuffer  in  China,  deferve  no 
mention ;  which  is  folely  owing  to  China  being 
an  independent  power.  It  is  not  indeed  mean't 
to  commend  a  trade  which  confifts  of  an  exchange 
or  ufcful  articles  on  our  fide,  for  agreeable  articles 
on  theirs  j  but  our  Eaft  India  trade  in  this  relpecl 
can  claim  no  preference  over  that  to  China. 

I  have  no  where  employed  the  terms  of  aaive 
and  faffive  commerce.  If  by  adive  commerce 
is  meant,  diligence  in  the  produflion  of  com¬ 
modities,  I  accede  to  the  diftindion ;  but  by  no 
means  fo,  if  it  is  merely  in  queftion,  whether  com- 
m.odities  fhall  be  exchanged  at  home  or  abroad. 

It  miay  be  convenient  to  fome  nations  to  be  adive  ' 
abroad  in  fearch  of  foreign  .markets  j  but  others 
may  find  no  detriment  in  waiting  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  foreign  traders  at  home.  —  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  have  juft  {hewn  the  poffibility  of  navi¬ 
gating  many  thoufand  miles  to  purfue  a  lofing 
eaftern  commerce,  in  a  cafe  too  where  the  ad¬ 
vantage  falls  to  the  Icfs  civilized  over  the  more 
civilized  people. 
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The  new  governments  of  North -America  may 
offer  another  inftrudlive  inftance  in  this  particu¬ 
lar.  —  If  thefe  governments  purfue  their  advanr 
tages  for  agriculture ; .  if  they  admit  the  manu- 
fadlur'es  of  Europe,  rendered  cheap  by  bounties 
,and  by  the  real  advantages  attending  the  arts  in 
rich  and  populous  countries,  without  regard  to  their 
own  manufa^lures,  (which  will  always  be  efta- 
blifhed  with  eafe,  when  their  eflablifliment  is  be¬ 
neficial  j)  and  if  they  avoid  politics;  they  may 
outwit,  by  a  natural  condiid:,  a  multitude  of 
nations  who  think  themfelves  wife  becaufe  their 
plans  are  intricate.  It  cannot  be  ufeful  for  Ame¬ 
rica  to  be  noticed  at  prefent  in  Europe,  oj:herwife 
than  by  her  good  fenfe :  flie  fliould  grow  to 
greatnefs,  like  the  trees  of  her  wilderneffes,  in  the 
midft  of  fiience  and  retreat.  Nothing  can  check 
her  population  depending  upon  a  facility  of  fub- 
fiftence ;  or  opprefs  her  flrength  fpringing  from 
numbers,  fituation,  and  knowledge.  If  Europe 
does  not  treat  America  with  wifdom,  America  . 
would  do  ill  to  copy  the  weak  example  of  thofe 
whom  the  difcipline  of  experience  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  inftruft.  She  has  the  peculiar  hap- 
pinefs  of  being  able  to  fhape  her  conrfe  free  from 
the  influence  of  her  own  errors  and  thofe  of  others^ 
beginning  where  all  nations  may  be  happy  to 
end. 
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The  proteil  which  I  (hall  be  found  to  have  en-» 
tercd,  againft  ralh  changes  in  the  regulations  of 
commerce,  cannot  be  renewed  too  often.  In  a 
work  dedicated  to  the  purfuit  of  principles,  a 
derail  of  the  neceffary  exceptions,  which  muft 
be  different  in  different  countries,  cannot  be  ex- 
pefled;  efpecially  as  thofe  they  intereil,  will  riot 
be  wanting  in  fuggefting  them.  I  iliall  rathef 
make  the  following  obfervation. - -  In  tra¬ 

cing  original  principles,'  we  muft  contemplate  the 
natural  circumftanccs  of  mans  but  in  applying 
thefe  principles  to  practice,  we  muil  confideir 
his  a^iual  fituation.  In  modern  commerce,  we 
have  tq  allow  not  only  for  the  pardonable  errors 
of  traders  themfelves,  but  for  the  faulty  eftablifh- 
ments  they  have  made  under  the  fanftion  of  laws 
or  long  continued  fyftems  of  adminiftration.  If 
we  attempt  violent  and  fudden  alterations,  we  may 
be  difappointed  even  in  our  purfuit  of  wealth,  and 
we  fhall  certainly  injure  the  more  weighty  concern 
ofjuftice. — To  attain  therefore  the  knowledge  of 
found  principlesi  is  but  a  part  of  our  objedi  we 
muft  know  when  and  how  to  introduce  them  into 
adlienV  Almoft  every  Scylla  in  politics  has  a 
Charybdis  in  its  neighborhoods  and  we  mufl  re¬ 
member  that  in  vitium  ducit  culp<e  fuga^  fi  caret 
arte. 
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This  cauifion  is  not  defigned  to  counteradh 
the  original  view,  with  which  this  treatife  was 
written.  The  public  mud  fteadily  purfue  its 
intereft  j  but  not  per  fas  &  nefas.  It  mud  fome- 
times  purchafe  a  liberty  to  ufe  its  original  powers, 
by  making  cornpenfations  for  the  refult  of  its  own 
intervening  laws;  it  mud  avoid  adding  new  errors 
to  old  ones;  it  mud  reform  its  national  foreign  po¬ 
litics;  it  mud  pave  the  way  for  happier  times; 
and  it  mud  ej^ecute  fome  of  thofe  many  meafures, 
which  are  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  injurious  to 
none.  —  Though  I  have  intimated  in  what  fol¬ 
lows,  that  there  is  a fpeculative  limit  to  profperity 
in  politics,  a  datefman  mud  adopt  for  his  condant 
motto  that  of  Charles  V.  plus  outre, 

I  fhall  be  ready  to  acknowlege  any  midakes 
into  which  I  may  find  I  have  fallen,  but  I  fhall 
unwillingly  mix  in  difputes  which  time  alone  fhall 
feem  likely  to  diflipate. 

Conceiving  peace  to  be  the  bed  friend  both  of 
commerce  and  of  mankind,  I  think  it  proper  to 
intimate,  that  I  meditate  the  publication  of  an¬ 
other  fhort  treatife  under  the  title  of  PACIFIC 
PRINCIPLES. 
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This  work  having  been  printed  from  an  iniperfe^  copy^  the 
author  has  pointed  out  the  following  corrections  and  alters 
ations  as  of  nwft  importance. 

Page  29,  1.  17,  dele  apparently.” 

32,  Note,  1.  5,  after  “  formerly,”  infert  « the  check  given  to  intails  and 
«  gifts  in  mortmain,  the  fubdivifion  of  labor.” 

64,  1.  29,  after  «  appear”  infert  «  by  a  reference  to  Mr.  Baring’s  cal¬ 
culations.” 

70,  I.  29,  for  value”  read.  «  price.” 

78,  Note,  1.  6,  for  “  leaft”  read  «  laft.” 

.91,  Note,  1.  6,  for  «  charge”  read  «  change.” 

96,  at  the  conclunon  of  the  note,  add,  efpecially  when  the  founda- 
«  tion  of  property  in  land  is  confidered.” 

Ji7»  k  I5>  for  ftation”  read  **  deftination.’* 

The  following  are  of  lefs  moment,  though  noticed  in  jujiice  to 

the  author. 

Page  21,  1.  13,  read  eafy  means.” 

28,  I.  10,  dele  **  it  was.” 

32,  I.  22,  for  this”  read  their.” 

44>  1-  iS,  for  «  academical”  read  «  fcientl/Ic  5”  and  dele  «  other.” 

—  19,  dele  more.” 

48,  1.  15,  read  ‘^orders.’’  ^ 

62,  1.  1C,  dele  «  I  now  go  on  to  agriculture.” 

■•-Note,  1.  4,  for  «  occurring”  read  brought  to  light.” 

63,  1.  32,  for  thefe”  read  «  she  above.” 

64,  1.  18,  for  «  a  difagreement”  read  «  the  above  difagreement.” 

,67,  1.  19,  for  «  trifles”  read  «  fuperflultles.” 

71,  1.  20,  for  «  of  cafe,”  read  cafe  of.” 

73»  I4>  f^r  «  return”  read  “  compenfatlon.” 

—Second  Note,  1.  i,  dele  poftibly.” 

76>  1.  17>  dele  «  in.” 

77>  7>  when  this  happens,  that.” 

86,  1.  16,  for  the”  read  “  being  a.” 

28,  I.  1C,  place  “  70.”  before  the  paragraph. 

J08,  I.  7,  after  <■  9  ”  infert  (■  The  author  of  the  Three  Trafts,  &c. 

“  has  the  following  paffage,  worthy  of  recital  here,  vir.” 

’•  23,  read  ‘‘  country  where  Jhifsf’ 
j  14,  i.  j  6,  for  “  ferves”  read  refpedls.” 
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Commerce  between  Nations. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INDIVIDUALS,  who  depend  upon  themfelves  for 
their  fupport,  naturally  apply  their  labour  to  fuch 
objedb  as  they  can  beft  accomplilli,  and  purchaf©^ 
from  their  neighbours  fuch  articles  of  ufe  or  confump- 
tion  as  it  would  be  difficult  for  themfelves  to  produce. 
— Are  the  interefts  of  political  focieties,  in  this  refpedl,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofe  of  individuals  \  Two  fyftems  have  been 
maintained,  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  modern  times  by  Euro¬ 
pean  writers,  of  which,  unfortunately,  only  the  worft 
has  of  late  been  reduced  to  pradice. 


N  . 
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It  has  been  the  general  objecSi  of  one  of  thefe  fyftems 
to  feek  a  great  variety  in  the  fpecies  of  its  productions  j 
to  procure  fundry  preferences  for  its  favorites,  either  in. 
buying  or  felling ;  and  to  employ  bribes  and  penal  laws 
(in  foDie  cafes  fupported  by  expenlive  treaties)  to  remove 
the  competition  of  foreigners.  This  fyftem,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  has  been  particularly  adhered  to  in  the  home- 
market  iii  the  cafe  of  fubjeCt  againft  fubjeCt,  (the  legifla- 
ture,  upon  the  principle  that  its  duty  is  to  fubdue  difficulties, 
ufuaily  taking  part  here  with  the  few  fubjeCfs  againft  the 
many.)  This  iyftem  may  be  called  the  fyffem  of  mono¬ 
poly  ;  and  it  has  lately  been  common  to  all  European 
nations.  — The  lyftem  of  free  trade,  on  the  other 
hand,  preferring  abundance  to  oftentation,  would  force 
nothing  but  a  difpofition  to  induftry;  concluding,  that 
if  one  nation  raifes  flax  with  moft  fuccefs,  and  another 
wool,  the  fum  of  thefe  commodities  mufl  be  augmented 
in  the  world,  when  each  nation  devotes  itfelf  to  its 
feparate  talent ;  and  that,  upon  exchanging  the  two  com¬ 
modities,  each  nation  will  have  a  greater  fhare  of  the  two 
conjunCilvely,  than  if  each  had  attempted  to  raife  them 
bofh  at  home.  But,  befides  thus  multiplying  the  mafs, 
and  circulating  the  exchange  of  prodiiCfs  fliroughout  the 
univerfe,  it  is  affirmed,  by  the  favorers  of  this  fyftem,  that 
the  animofity  and  bloodfhed,  fuppofed  to  be  generated  by 
the  other  fyflem^,  would  be  abated,  together  with  its  pro¬ 
digality,  favoritifm,  and  neceflary  miftakes. 

Though 

Though  I  do  not  ftate.  it  as  the  declared,  or  ncccflary,  yet  it  has  cer- 
fcairdy  been  the  aOual,  property  of  the  narrow  fyflcm,  to  be  devoted  to  wars 
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Though  the  controverfy  refpe(5ting  tbefe  fyRcms  is  of 
recent  date,  yet  a  juil  decilion  in  it  is  doubtlefs  as  impor¬ 
tant  an  objed  m  politics,  as  any  that  can  engage  us. 
Voluminous  works  have  indeed  lately  appeared  oa  thk. 
fubje^l: ;  but,  fmce  many,  whole  only  objedl:  is  truth,  ftill 
feem  either  to  adhere  to  the  fhlfe,  or  to  want  a  pradHcal 

perfuafionofthe  true,  dodrine^  I  conclude,  not  with  lland- 
ing  the  ability  of  the  authors  of  thefe  works,  that  nature 
and  common  fenfe  have  not  been  enough  trulfed  to  in 
the  diTpute.  I  lhall,  therefore,  /imply  /fate  what  to  me 
appears  the  only  juft  opinion ;  and,  after  drawing  a  few 
inferences  out  of  it,  principally  employ  myfelf  in  removing 

the  difncufties  of  different  natures  to  which  it  may  feem 
liable.  ^ 


of  conqueft  and  offence  ;  while  one  of  the  chief  pro^flH  ob]e£ls  of  the 
free-trade  fyftem  (as  ftated  above)  is  to  extinguifh  fuch  wars,  and  to  en, 
courage  fuch  principles  in  our  neighbours  and  in  mankind  generally,  as 
ihall  leffen  the  frequency  of  the  occalions  even  for  wars  of  felf-defence. 
There  is  fcarcely  one  writer  on  free-trade^  at  the  prefent  day,  who  does 
not  make  this  pacific  turn  more  of  a  primary,  than  of  a  fecondary,  confi- 
deratlon.  —  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  fcai'cely  one  of  our  latter 
ruptures  with  France,  or  other  nations,  which  has  not,  diredlly  or  indireftly 
originated  from  fyftems  of  trade  or  colonization  founded  in  monopoly.  In 
fhort,  clh-angemenf  and  jealoufy,  violence  and  revenge,'  by  whatever  caufe 
they  are  fet  in  motion,  tend  to  war  j  while  Uberal  intercourfe  and  exchanges 
leem  to  make  the  corner-ftones  ©f  peace  and  concord. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R  IL 

By  commerce,  I  prefume,  is  meant,  that  mode  of 
acquiring  the  property  of  our  neighbours,  which 
depends  upon  a  voluntary  interchange  with  them  of  fup- 
pofed  equivalents.  Purfuant  to  this  definition,  the 
true  theory  of  this  interchange,  I  think,  may  be  com- 
prifed  in  the  following  fentence  :  Climates^  foils^  and  cir- 
cumjiances^  being  differently  dijlributedy  and  each  contrU 
bating  to  man* s  accommodation^  if  every  nation  lultivates 
ivhat  is  to  itfelf  eafy  or  peculiary  all  products  will  not  only 
thus  be  mojl  abundant,  buty  Ukewifcy  moff  various  and  moji 
perfedl;  andy  in  order  completely  to  diffufe  them  among 
indujirious  nationSy  nothing  more  feems  requifite  than  the 
quickftghted  interejl  of  the  tradeVy  favored  by  facility  f 
tranfporty  by  peaccy  and  by  commercial  freedom, 

Tfiiall,  for  a  moment,  confider  this  as  a  felf-evident 
propofition,  in  order  to  draw  certain  clear  and  natural 
corollaries  from  it,  which  feem  to  confirm  its  truth. 
—The  firft  of  thefe  corollaries  is,  that  nations  ftiould  feek 
to  augment  the-  total  mafs  and  value  of  their  commodities, 
rather  than  attempt  to  rival  each  other  in  any  particular 
articles  ;  or,  in  other  words,  ftiould  confult  more  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  circumftances  than  how  to  oppofe  their 
neighbours.  —  A  fecond  inference,  from  this  theory,  is, 
that  fiatefinen  Ihould  principally  befriend  commerce  by 
cherifhing  the  ?neans  of  production  j  and  endeavour  to 

fertilize 


{ 
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fci  tilize  the  foil  of  commerce,  inftead  of  re»iiktmfr  the 
fpecies  and  the  form  of  what  it  produces.  A  free  trade 
fooner  or  later,  will  unerringly  direa  the  faculties  of  a 
country;  and  knowledge,  joined  to  wife  manners  and 
cuftoms,  good  morals,  and  public  fpirit,  (if  favored  by 
eafy  communications,  under  the  fafeguard  of  fixed  juftice 
and  religious  liberty,)  will,  in  general,  fufficiently  ftimu- 
late  it  to  enterprife;  particularly  where  theftate  provides 
for  it  thofe  aids,  which,  though  of  general  ufe,  are  not 

likely  to  be  eftablilhed  by  mere  individualsf _ A  third  con- 

clufion  is,  that  the  pofition,  that  nations  flourilh  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  their  exports  are  many  and  their  imports  are 
few,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  inftitution  of  commerce; 
commerce  not  only  being  meant  to  procure  us  enjoyl 
ments,  but  naturally  confifting  in  that  complete  inter¬ 
change  of  commodities  which  is  thus  obje&d  tot _ A 

fourth  dedudion  from  the  above  fundamental  principle 
is,  that  if  comrherce  implies  exchange,  an  attempt  to 
open  or  to  feize  fugitive  channels  for  commerce  by  the  aid 
of  expenfive  wars,  before  induftry  is  ripe  on  both yK/wwith 
articles  to  be  exchanged  through  the  medium  in  queftion, 
IS  a  meafure  that  is  premature  and  improvident ;  and 
that  mull  often  be  the  parent  of  ufelefs  ftrife||.  In  the 

fifth 

t  This  fentcnce  will  be  found  commented  upon,  -at  large,  in  the  ' 

Appendix,  Chapter  I. 

J  This  alludes  to  the  miftaken  concluiions  gsnerally  made  on  the  topic 

of  the  balance  of  trade,  which  will  be  farther  noticed  in  the  Appcnoix 
Chapter  II.  * 

II  Hence  the  prefent  maritime  aims  of  Auftria  and  Ru/Tia,  who- may 
each  rely  on  vifitants  fpontaneoufly  frequenting  their  ports  for  fuch  trade 
«  they  have  yet  prepared,  feem  impolitic  j  and  the  more  fo,  exaftly  in 

proportion 
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£fth  place,  though  induftry  is  bell  employed  upon  home 
objeds,  yet  it  feems  wifdom  of  a  partial  nature  to  force 
me  fet  of  fubjedts  in  a  ftate  to  give  much  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  to  another  fet,  in  return  for  little,  by  allowing 
them  to  buy  and  to  fell  only  between  each  other; 
particularly  as  the  export  of  what  is  fuperahu7tdant 
in  one  country,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  what 
is  fuperabundant  in  another,  muft  produce  a  double  gain 
to, the  public,  (to  wit,  in  the  fale  and  in  the  purchafe.) 
—  Sixthly,  the  difmay  of  certain  patriot  minds,  left 
other  countries  ftiould  profper  befides  their  own,  is 
a  proof  that  the  competition  of  paftions^  in  trade,  is  far 
more  fatal  than  the  competition  of  commodities ;  fadls 
difeovering  that  produdlions  both  of  nature  and  of  art 
always  vary  fufficiently  in  every  nation  to  promife  ad¬ 
vantageous  exchanges  ;  and,  whenever  the  mart  for  thefe 
exchanges  widens,  the  accommodation  to  follow  from  it 
to  each  nation  ought  to  increafe  in  proportion.  —  A 
feventh  and  concluding  hint  is^  that,  diftorted  as  is  the 
adfiial  ftate  of  our  commerce  in  confequence  of  impolitic 
laws,  domeftic  and  foreign,  it  is  never  too  late  for  u$ 
to  attempt  a  gradual  and  prudent  return  to  common  fenfe  ; 
for,  notwithftanding  individual  traders  may  profit  by  a 
continuance  in  the  prefent  errors,  yet  a  perfiftance  in, 
monopoly-fyftems  muft  neceffarily  injure  the  clafs,  of 

proportion  as  their  fituatlon  renders  maritime  defence  fuperfluous,.  Not 
lefs  impolitic  was  our  own  bigotry  at  the  peace  of  1782,  refpedbing  the 
diftant  American  wafte  foreft-lands  j  as  thefe  lands  cannot,  for  ages,  become 
lerviceable  to  any,  and  leaft  of  all  to  ourfelves,  provided  it  Ihould  continue  our 
fyftcm  cither  to  bribe  or  to  force  obedience  from  their  growing,  but 
jrenaotc,  difperfed,'  and  naturally  felf- willed, 'inhabitants* 


traders 
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traders  themfehes  at  large,  fmce  nothing  can  be  more  clear, 

fcs  a  general  maxim,  than  that  traders  muft  flourilh  with 
trade. 

Such  feems  to  be  the  theory  of  commerce,  viewed  in  a 
general  light,  and  abftradled  from  the  interference  of  any 
particular  fet  of  circumftances ;  and  fuch  feem  to  be  the 
inferences  fairly  arifing  out  of  this  theory.  —  I  fiiall  not 
attempt  any  pofitire  proof  of  this  theory.  I  think  it 
belt  to  leave  it  to  the  tell  of  pall  experience,  of  common 

fenfe,  and  juft  fentiments.  —  Much  lefs  lhall  I  defend  if 
as  founded  on  right,  notwithftanding  it  refpeas,  in  its 
confequences,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  I  cannot 
indeed  avoid  fecretly  giving  ear  to  the  generous  theorifts, 
who  alTert  that  governments  have  no  title  to  control 
mankind  in  the  conduft  of  their  private  property ;  yet 
the  caufe  of  liberality,  in  the  prefent  moment,  feems 
likely  to  be  moll  folidly  advanced  by  referring  for  fupport 
hereto  the  topics  of  expediency  and  of  good  politics, 
mftead  of  founding  it  upon  a  pofitive  claim. 

As  to  authority  and  examf,/e  (which  have  often  been 
appealed  to  on  the  prefent  occafion)  they  appear  to  be  lefs 
in  favor  of  the  modern  monopoly-fyftem,  than  is  perhaps 
fufpe£led.  Among  the  elder  (herein  including  the  Eaftern) 
nations  of  the  world,  no  diftinguilhing  traces  appear  of 
a  general  deliberate  fyftem  of  trading  prohibitions  and 
permanent  bounties,  eftablilhed  for  a  nation’s  internal  - 
benefit.  —  Whether  this  has  arifen  from  a  pradlical  fenfe, 
that  focieties  increafe  in  wealth  by  vending  dear  and  pur- 
chafing  cheap ;  or  whether  it  has  arifen  from  a  fyftem 
cf  tribute  (rather  than  of  trade)  being  connecfted  with 
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the  ancient  fj/ftem  of  conqueft ;  or  from  a  preference 
to  the  purfuit  of  agriculture ;  or  from  other  caufes  pre* 
vailing  among  thefe  nations ;  the  fa(Si:  itfelf  appears  in¬ 
controvertible,  that  favorable  precedents  in  this  quarter 
are  deficient  to  the  monopolifl,  — •  And  if  we  are  forbid  to 
cite  the  general  example  of  ruder  nations  to  the  fame 
effedf,  it  is  fair  to  exclude,  on  the  other  hand,  fuch 
cafes  of  conftrained  trade,  as  appear  to  have  originated 
from  motives  of  jealoufy,  from  domeflic  or  from  foreign 
tyranny,  from  fumptuary  laws,  or  from  other  caufes  that 
were  merely  local  or  occafional*. — Though  monopolies 
in  favour  of  particular  individuals,  and  high  taxes  upon 
foreign  articles,  often  had  place  in  early  feudal  timesf  ; 
yet  the  true  aera,  when  a  general  fyftematic  reftraint  was 
impofed  upon  European  commerce,  feems  to  have  been 
when  petty  ftates  (as  well  as  individuals)  in  Italy  and 
the  Low  Countries,  as  likewife  in  other  parts,  rofe  into 
wealth  and  importance  by  the  apparent  medium  of  a 
trade  of  manufafture  and  of  agency.  Neighbouring  fo- 
vereigns,  who  were  of  themfelves  too  prone  to  jealoufy 
and  avidity,  to  impatience  and  the  ule  of  force  j  when 
they  became  urged  by  particular  traders  and  interefted 
grandees,  feem  to  have  thought  of  no  other  mode  of 
rivalflilp  In  this  fituation,  but  fuch  as  was  founded  on 
violent  laws  for  regulating  trade  j  which  laws  being  re¬ 
taliated  from  abroad  and  growing  habitual  at  home, 
gradually  and  unfortunately  became,  with  few  exceptions, 
univerfal  in  the  Weftern  empires  of  the  world.  —  I  muft 

4 

*  See  Montefvjuieu’s  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  21,  ch,  ii.  for  examples  of  this. 

j-  This  arofe  rather  from  political  motives,  or  motives  of  revenue,  than 
from  mercantile  theories. 


not 
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not  allow  myfelf  to  wonder  at  an  error,  which  It  was  then 
natural  to  adopt  and  perhaps  fomewhat  difficult  to  combat; 
but  the  feveral  pleas  for  it  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  the 
aid  of  fubfequent  experience,  be  at  prefent  readily  confuted. 
I  ftiall  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  confider  the  various  ar¬ 
guments  adduced  either  in  favour  of  the  narrow,  or  in  op-* 
pofition  to*  the  liberal,  fyftem. 


CHAPTER  III. 

T  N  the  following  chapter  I  have  undertaken  to  difcufs 
the  principal  of  the  various  rnotives  which  have  ope^ 
rated  in  regulating  the  commerce,  and  confequently  the 
colonization,  and  in  a  great  meafure  the  manners  and 
politics  of  Europe,  during  feveral  centuries,  down  to  the 
prefent  moment.  Were  the  objea  of  my  talk  lefs  infereft- 
ing  from  its  different  conneflions  and  afpeds,  it  would  at 
leaft  remain  curious  in  point  of  fpeculation.  I  truft  there¬ 
fore  that  proper  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  variety  of 
confiderations,  which  it  has  been  neceffary  to  affemble  here 
in  a  fmall  fpace. 

ift.  To  employ^  and  thereby  to  enrich^  fiibjeSls^  preferably  to 
Jlr angers^  was,  doubtlefs,  one  prevailing  motive  for  the  mo« 
nopoly  fyftem.  The  motive  was  proper,  but  it  w^as  pal¬ 
pably  mifapplled;  for  the  capital  and  the  fkill  of  an  unim¬ 
proved  country,  not  being  equal  to  the  fudden  fupply  all 
its  wants,  thofe  occupations  ought  to  have  been  firft  felecfted 
of  which  the  purfuit  would  have  been  mof  profitable,  and 
the  omilfion  moft  detrimental. — Trade  then  was  neither  the 
foie  nor  yet  the  firft  object,  correfponding  to  this  defcrip- 
tion.  When  it  is  confidered  that  the  earth,  in  all  popu- 

C  ious 
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lous  and  civilized  countries  is  a  fuhjeSf  of  monopoly^  it  will 
foon  appear  that  a  preference  is  neceffarily  due  in  the  firfi: 
inftance  to  agriculture,  and  to  thofe  arts  which  give  the 
larged  vent  for  agricultural  products  ;  for  if  other  advan¬ 
tages  in  agriculture  are  fuppofed  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
equivalent  advantages  exifting  in  trade,  neverthelefs,  fo 
much  of  the  landlord’s  rent  as  is  founded  upon  his  mere 
ownerfhip  of  the  foil  is  a  gain  In  agriculture,  which  has  no 
real  parallel  ^  in  trade.  Other  things  therefore  being 
equal,  the  more  pure  and  fimple  are  the  earth’s  produc¬ 
tions  from  being  rude  or  little  manufactured,  the  nearer 
mud  the  purchafe  or  the  fale  of  them  in  foreign  trade,  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  difference  of  paying  or  of  receiving  the  value 
of  this  immenfe  monopoly  f.  And  if  fuch  is  the  fuperiority 
of  agriculture,  thefupplyof  all  the  wants :{;  of  thofe  who  la¬ 
bour  in  it  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  the  vent  of  all  their  com¬ 
modities  on  the  other,  fhould  be  facilitated  as  anxioufly  as 
pofTible,  as  the  means  of  laying  foreigners  under  the  heavieft 
contributions;  or  In  other  words,  a  free  trade  fhould  at  all 
times y^jowiagriculture. — Every  other  advantageous  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  date  diould  be  treated  on  fimilar  principles  with 
agriculture,  and  the  parties  concerned  in  it  be  aided  in  their 

purchafes 

\ 

*  The  land  of  the  farmer  and  the  raw  materials  of  the  artlft,  each  cal| 
for  labour  to  make  them  ufeful ;  and  each  require  the  afliftance  of  various 
perfons  for  bringing  to  market  what  is  produced  from  each.  So  far  the  two 
agree.  They  differ  in  the  particular  named  in  the  text. — As  to  fair  and  natural 
monopolies,  derived  from  peculiar  xn-ventionsy  or  from  peculiar  public  or  private 
good  regulations  of  any  kind  ;  they  arc  not  confined  folely  to  produdls  of  the 
arts  ;  but  occur  alfo  in  the  cafe  of  landed  produdls,  (where  the  total  amount 
of  their  eftedl  will  be  found  to  compenfate  for  any  fuppofed  want  of  variety 
jn  the  inftances.) 

•p  See  this  fubjedl:  difcuffed  at  large  In  the  Appenbix,  chapter  3. 

J  Viz.  cf  food,  clothing,  tools,  materials  for  habitations, 
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purchafes  and  in  their  fales,  by  means  of  freedom  given  to 
trade  ;  and  for  fimilar  reafons. — By  thusallifting  each  lead¬ 
ing  occupation  in  the  ftate,  there  would  gradually  fuper- 
vene  capital  and  population  ;  and  with  thefe  would  fucceed 
the  feveral  finer  arts,  whofe  appearance  can  never  be  pre¬ 
cipitated,  but  with  an  immenfe  expence  that  is  too  often 
abortive, 

2.  To  prevent  the  export  of  the  precious  metals  in  exchange 
for  foreign  produdls,  was  formerly  confidered  as  a  fecond 
political  duty,  almofi:  fuperior  to  the  preceding.  But  mo¬ 
dern  difculTions  have  at  lafi:  taught  us  that  property  m.ay 
afiu  me  various  ufeful  fhapes;  and  that,  after  having  collected 
a  proper  flock  of  the  precious  metals  for  preventing  the 
inconveniences  ufually  attending  the  necelfity  of  barter 
and  for  other  diredl  ufes,  it  is  an  extravagant  folly  to  let 

any  lie  dead  at  home  in  hoards  and  treafures  Eefides, 

% 

if  England  obtains  filver  from  Portugal  by  means  of  goods, 
and  then  buys  goods  from  China  with  filver,  this  is  ulti¬ 
mately  a  trade  of  goods  for  goods,  the  filver  only  interve¬ 
ning  :  in  which  cafe,  if  the  filver  were  more  w^anted  here 
than  the  China  goods,  it  is  reafonable  to  think  it  would  be 
detained  here. 

3.  Another  pretence  for  the  narrow  fyflem  was,  that 
foreign  articles  afforded  laudable  ohjeSlsfor  taxation  : — But  if 
taxing  was  thus  in  view,  it  fhould  at  the  fame  time  have 
been  recolledled,  that,  whatever  collateral  efFecls  may  attend 
a  tax  laid  on  a  foreign  article,  the  amount  paid  under  it 
commonly  falls  upon  the  country  impofing  the  tax,  when 

C  2  confuming 

*  It  has  become  almcil  a  trite  remark,  that  the  coin  of  a  nation  is  dead 
ftock,  and  ought  to  be  difpenfed  with,  if  Its  ufes  to  the  general  circulation  of 
commodities  could  be  fafely  fupplied  by  cheaper  means.  Thefe  ufes  how  ever 
are  too  confiderable  to  be  foregone  5  and  confequently  every  fociety  afls  wifely 
that  makfs  coin  a  part  of  its  capit'al, 
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confumlng  ttie  article.  We  may  add,  that  if  revenue  is 
here  the  only  objedl,  taxes  that  are  moderate  are  confef- 
fedly  the  moft  produdtive.  T axes  alfp  being  eafily  retaliated,,' 
it  will  foon  be  found  that  the  tendency  of  thefe  taxes  is  t 
produce  animofity  rather  than  income  j  and  animofity 
again  is  found  to  produce  mutual  injuries  in  trade,  and  a 
mutual  propenfity  to  war  (which  is  the  certain  devourer  of 
revenue  and  the  natural  enemy  to  civil  profperity. ) 

4.  Some,  in  defence  of  the  contra6i:ed  fyftem,  have  held 
the  ingenious  perfuafion,  that  provided  trade  can  be  kept  at 
home^  it  matters  not  whether  fubjeSfs  obtain  for  their  money^ 
good  or  bad^  many  or  few  articles  \  the  lofs,of  one  fubje(£l 
conftituting  the  gain  of  another.  But  this  do61:rine  (which 
comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  any  who  defcant  on  the  blef-^ 
fings  of  commerce)  proceeds  with  the  moft  evident  contra- 
didbion  from  all  who  advife  cruel  and  ruinous  wars  for  ob¬ 
taining  trivial  trading  benefits  and  commodities.  It  forms 
alfo  a  reverfp  to  the  taxing  fyftem  juft  noticed,  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  every  extra-payment  or  under-purchafe,  made  in 
the  home-market,  might  have  been  faved  by  means  of  an 
open  trade,  and  have  been  applied  by  law  as  a  fubftitute  to 
taxes  vexing  the  poor.  But  the  pofition  teems  with  other 
errors  ;  Fq|:  example,  many  of  the  foreign  articles  which 
it  is  propofed  to  exclude  in  favour  of  a  few  fubjecis,  are 
not  luxuries,  but  neceffaries  of  the  firft  order,  and  ufeful  to 
jevery  fubjedl.  And,  with  refpedl:  to  luxuries,  if  our  only 
objection  to  thefe  is,  that  they  are  foreign,  is  it  not  evident 
that  foreigners  will  refufe  the  purchafe  of  our  exported 
luxuries  as  being  foreign  to  them  ?  In  the  laft  place,  if  we 
determined  to  be  content  with  fcanty,  high-priced,  and 
inferior,  productions  at  home,  (the  certain  refult  of  the  poli- 
py  in  queftion,)  it  will  naturally  terid  to  introduce  fuch 

negle(% 
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ncgleas  into  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  trading  operation*- 
(the  arts  being  all  related,)  that  we  can  have  little  profpea 

of  furpaffing  foreigners,  who  (hall  proceed  on  different  prin, 
^  ciples,  in  a  general  trade  abroad. 

S-  "The  confinement  at  home  of  ufcful  articles  for  the  henefit 
-f  fuhjea 5  was  another  fpecious  allegation  ufed  in  favour 
of  the  bigotted  fyllem ;  the  miierly  eye  of  monopoly  not 
being  able  to  difcern,  that  when  men  have  enough  of  a 
npcefiary^  the  furplus  is  no  longer  to  be  called  a  necelTary ; 
and  that,  without  a  vent  for  it  is  regularly  allowed,  the  very 
furplus  in  queftion  would  never  be  produced.  By  the  fame 
timid  avarice,  exports  of  commodities  feem  at  cer-* 
tain  moments  to  have  been  viewed  as  abfolute  gifts  to  fo- 
reigners^  inftea.d  of  exchanges  with  them, — But  time  has 
at  length  taught,  that  every  nation  has  various  wants  5  and 
that  it  is  fortunate  to  be  poflbfTed  of  a  necelTary  as  a  ftaple, 
to  ufe  in  barter  for  the  fupply  of  thefe  \yants  :  not  only  as 
a  necelTary  is  an  article  of  Heady  fale ;  but  as  foreign  de¬ 
mand,,  by  multiplying  the  produdion  of  it,  infures  a  fupply 
at  home  in  cafe  of  accidents  5  “  Enough^"  (according  to  the 
adage)  «  being  enough  and  a  little  to  fbared^-^^xit  in  foreign 
commerce,  not  only  are  many  of  the  foreign  articles  that 
are  imported,  real  necelTaries,  but  many  of  our  own  that 
are  exported  are  real  frivolities ;  and,  to  prevent  diftinaions 
on  either  fide  in  a  fcheme  of  exchange,  the  good  and  the 
bad  of  the  fyftem  muft  be  taken  together.  Befides,  as  moft 
nfcejfaries  fpring  from  the  earth,  thofe  who  would  forcibly^ 
lelTen  the  export  of  fuch  produces,  would  injure  agriculture 
the  moft  profitable  employment,  for  the  fake  of  manufac¬ 
tures  the  leaft  profitable ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the  fuperior 
qualities  of  farmers  over  manufacTiurers,  as  fubjeas.— It  is 
a^nother  material  confideration,  that  (as  price  will  alv/aysdi- 
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yecl  the  courfe  and  fupply  of  every  article)  whenever  fo  much 
any  article  is  exported  as  to  make  it  rife  to  a  certain  value 
at  home,  the  exportation  of  it  will  thence  naturally  dimi- 
nifli,  or  totally  ceafe.  We  may  add,  that  the  various  cir- 
cumftances  and  charges  which  tend  to  embarrafs  exportation 
and  importation,  of  themfelves  operate  as  a  confiderable 
bounty  here  in  favour  of  the  home  confumer. — Laftly  it  is 
almoft  fuperfluous  to  repeat,  that,  when  the  beneficial  export 
of  a  native  article  to  foreign  markets  is  impeded,  the  pro-* 
ducer  of  it  fuffers  materially  in  his  profits^^ 

6';  That  the  monopoly  fyftem  renders  a  nation  invulnera^ 
lle^  and  independent  of  its  neighbours^  by  creating  fjpplies 
and  markets  for  it  within  its  own  hofom^  is  another  plaufibie 
argument  in  favour  of  the  monopoly  fyftem ;  but  an  argu¬ 
ment  contrary  to  truth  and  examples.  Small  territories 
are  incapable  of  furniftiing  the  propofed  variety  of  produc¬ 
tions  t ;  and  the  fame  incapacitjr  may  be  affirmed  of  the 

vents 

*  See  the  note  to  the  14th  article  of  this  chapter.  Happily  the  rage  for 
encouraging  exports  prevents  the  prejudice,  alluded  to  in  the  text,  from  being 
tarried  Into  pradlice  in  any  great  number  of  inftances,  though  fome  of  the  in- 
ftances  it  muft  be  confcfl'cd  are  very  important. 

•j-  France  (that  large  and  mnft  happily  fituated  territory)  has  as  many  ftaple 
commodities  as  any  European  kingdom  whatever :  viz.  corn,  wine,  brandy, 
»il,  and  lilk.  That  other  comnjodities  however  are  ftill  acceptable  to  them,  ia  - 
plain  from  an  examination  of  the  objedbs  pf  their  import  trade.  They  can 
even  in  foreign  parts  find  varieties  of  their  own  articles,  (pulfe,  wine,  oiI< 
and  filk)  worth  making  an  exchange  for. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  talent Sy  even  of  the  fame  fpecies :  Thus,  for 
example,  the  weavers  of  one  country  might  advantageoufly  fupply  and  be  fup- 
plied  in  many  inftances  by  the  weavci-s  of  another  j  fo  much  does  the  fingle 
manufa£lure  of  weaving  differ  everywhere  in  its  materials,  texture,  patterns, 
pr  dyes.  In  a  feene  of  open  traffic,  fuperior  talents  need  not  fear  a  compe¬ 
tition  at  home  j  and  inferior  talents  evidently  require  the  aid  of  examples  to 
excite  domeftic  emulation  and  improve  pradlice,  in  thofc  cafes  where  fupcefs 
pofljbk. 
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vents  which  fmall  territories  afFord  for  thofe  articles  in 
which  they  really  excel.  — And  with  refpea  to  the  Englifli 
monopolift  in  particular,  we  may  remark  that  home  com* 
merce  fo  little  correfponds  to  his  wants  and  his  capacious 
views,  that  two  of  his  daily  repalls,  and  certain  approved 
ingredients  or  accompaniments  of  the  rel?,  are  brought 
from  acrofs  the  ocean  ;  nay  his  very  iron  and  timber,  his 
flax  and  his  hemp,  and  a  thoufand  of  the  neceflaries  which 
he  requires,  or  of  the  luxuries  which  he  covets,  are  prin¬ 
cipally  imported  from  llrangers  j  and  it  is  his  ufual  prayer, 
that  his  exports  to  foreign  parts  may  yet  exceed  thefe  im' 
ports.  It  IS  not  then  for  one  who  fells  his  blood  for  fub- 
jeas,  for  cclonies,  and  for  connexions  in  dillant  feas,  and 
who  fupports  with  bribes  a  foreign  trade  which  is  every 
where  liable  to  derangement  and  attack  ^  it  is  not  I  fay  for 
him  to  boall,  that  monopolies,  prohibitions,  and  bounties, 
render  his  country  fafe,  and  place  its  indullry  under  a  do-’ 
mellic  Ihelter. — A  defender  of  free  trade,  it  mull  be  obfer- 
ved  at  the  fame  time,  is  not  lefs  difpofed  to  allow  of  a  bene, 
ficial  intercourfe  with  foreign  countries  than  is  the  mono- 
pohll;  he  differs  only  in  the  fmgle  defire  that  the  fpecies 
of  goods  circulating  between  them  Ihould  be  left  to  nature 
and  not  to  laws.  Exterior  trade  under  fuch  an  eafy  fyftem 
one  may  hope,  v/ould  not  only  become  more  extended  and 
leave  room  for  fewer  wars ;  but  good  fenfe  might  at  lall 
induce  European  Hates  reciprocally  to  allow  a  mutual  free, 
dom  to  commerce  during  the  very  period  of  hollility.  And 
let  it  be  added,  that  it  is  a  millake  to  think  that  retaliation, 
of  one  kind  or  other is  not  a  refource  open  to  thQ  free 

trader 

*  Thofe  who  do  oot  poffefs  the  meant  of  retaliation  in  the  foil  inflance  ' 
mig  t  app  jr  to  fume  of  thofe  political  allks,  (who  are  ufually  fought  after 

for 
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trader  ag^inft  any  adlof  commercial  injuflice,  as  Well  as  tdf 
the  monopolift. 

7.  Another  fuppofed  advantage  of  the  narrow  fy flem 
has  been  that  of  deprejfing  rival  nations^  by  excluding  fuch 
from  commercial  advantages,  wherever  pradlicable.  — 
The  obvioufnefs  of  retaliation,  I  may  obferve,  and  the 
probability  confequently  of  wars  accompanying  fuch  un- 
focial  principles,  feem  ftrong  objedbons  to  them#  —  But, 
befides  this,  we  may  alk,  if  foreigners  are  thus  to  be 
made  poor,  to  whom  fhall  the  monopolift  fell?  And  if 
foreigners  are  to  be  rendered  univerfally  deftitute,  where 
flaall  many  foreign  articles,  requifite  for  the  ufe  or  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  monopolift,  be  obtained,  and  fome- 
times  too  in  moments  of  urgent  want?  —  But  many  are 
the  cafes  in  which  a  ftate  of  advancement  in  our  neigh¬ 
bours  may  be  conceived  of  pofitive  benefit.  For  in- 
ftance :  the  foreign  trade  and  the  internal  circumftances 
of  various  commercial  nations  have  been  improved,  in 
different  ways,  by  the  inventions  and  difcoveries  of 
foreigners,  (which  the  contradled  policy  in  queftion 
would  neceffarily  have  prevented.)  The  ftimulus  ofrivalftiip 
has  frequently  afforded  another  capital  advantage ;  this 
ftimulus  often  becoming  the  means  of  raifing  a  nation 
not  only  above  others,  but  above  itfelf.  A  familiarity 
with  the  arts  alfo  increafes  the  difpofition  of  a  foreign 
nation  to  admit  and  to  confume'  various  articles  from 
other  nations.  And  if  commercial  ideas  of  a  proper  kind 

could 

for  more  unworthy  purpofes,}  to  retort  their  commercial  vvrongs  for  them  at 
fecond  hand.  Our  own  country  however,  according  to  the  opinion  of  its 
wifeft  ftatefman,  has  always  this  power  refiding  in  Itfelf  j  and  may  flill  do, 
what  Montefquieu  fays  It  has  formerly  done,  ‘‘facrifice  its  politics  to  its  com- 
“  meres,  while  otlier  nations  muft  facrifice  their  commerce  to  their  politics.’* 
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could  by  any  means  b'e  introduced  among  turbulent  and 
martial  neighbours,  they  would  clearly  contribute  to  foften 
and  dilpofe  them  to  tranquillity.  —  Without  looking  how¬ 
ever  for  farther  arguments,  it  feems  fufficient  to  fay,  that 
all  the  trading  diftrelles  which  nations  in  general  have 
it  in  their  to  impofe  upon  their  neighbours,  with¬ 

out  proceeding  to  dangerous  or  expenfiva  extremities, 
are  comparatively  fo  trivial ;  that  the  projea  of  impofing 
them  ought  without  hefitation  to  be  abandoned  on 

account  of  its  mifchiefs,  both  direff  and  indirea. _ It 

.  IS  thus  then  that  a  manly  policy  may  reconcile  the 
trader  to'  the  profpea  of  happinefs.exifting  out  of  the 
pale  of  his  own  petty  native  nation ;  and  lead  him  to  view 
in  the  civilization  and  in  the  induftry  of  his  furrounding 
neighbours,  ready,  cheap,  and  ample  fupplies  for  his 

own  wants ;  and  extenfive  and  liberal  vents  for  his  own 
produlfcions. 

8.  As  to  the  /^ar  of  other  commercial  nations  deprejfng 
usy  unlefs  we  employ  forced  exertions  to  counteract  them^ 
(which  IS  only  another  branch  of  the  foregoing  cor*,^- 
deration;)  mutual  fears  of  fuperiority  we  may  remark 
are  frequent  in  commerce,  but  cannot  eafily  be  founded 
on  both  fides.  While  the  gifts  of  nature  are  local  and 
human  talents  various,  no  nation  rehned  by  commerce, 
will  find  its  own  refources  fufEcient  for  gratifying  aU  its 
own  demands;  and  large  exports  cannot  long  -exill 
without  occafioning  large  returns.  Other  replies  to 
this  apprehenfion  occur  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and 
in  the  general  theory  we  kave  given  of  commerce  ;  and 
in  the  appendix  we  fhall  End  better  modes  of  exertion 
enumerated,  than  any  of  thofe  which  monopolifts  have 

^  propofed. 
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propofcd.-^-But  above  all  let  me  add,  that  there  is  one  pe^ 
culiar  means  of  felf-defence  belonging  to  an  unimproved 
nation,  vi'hich  is ;  that  of  its  importing  fkilful  cultivators, 
artifts,  merchants,  and  other  ufeful  citizens,  from  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  more  advanced  than  itfelf ;  for,  where  a  com¬ 
munity  is  fit  for  a  ftranger’s  refidence,  thither  ftrangers 
will  eagerly  flock 

9.  It  is  proper  here  to  treat  the  expence  of  carriage 
as  an  obje61;ion.N,to  the  liberal  fyftem  of  commerce,  in 
order  to  fliew  more  and  more  the  merits  of  that  fyftem.  — 
And  for  this  end  in  the  firft:  place  we  may  ftate,  not 
only  that  this  expence  of  carriage  belongs  to  every 
fyftem  of  trade;  but  that  wherever  this  expence  exifts, 
it  is  plain  from  its  exifting,  that  the  difference  faved  in 
the  price  or  quality  of  the  commodity,  is  deemed  to 
compenfate  for  the  amount  of  this  expence.  •  Secondly, 
carriage  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  navigation,  which  is 
the  fafhionable  objeclof  modern  European  nations.  Laft- 
ly,  tranfit  charges,  whatever  may  be  their  amount,  are 

1 

exceeded  (not  only  by  the  increafed  prices  of  goods  when¬ 
ever  the  tranfit  is  forbidden,  as  above  mentioned,  but 
alfo)  by  the  Ioffes  fuftained  by  the  fmuggler  on  the  one  fide 
in  fupporting  contraband,  and  by  government  on  the  other 
fide  in  endeavouring  to  fupprefs  it, 

*  No  nation  indeed  can  be  fald  to  do  itfelf  juftice  till  the  adoption  of 
ftrangers  is  permitted,  and  till  every  unnecelTary  corporate  right  that  fetters 
the  free  exercife  of  labor  and  of  talent,  and  the  free  circulation  of  capital, 
is  removed.  —  If  ftrangers  avoid  any  country,  there  needs  little  proof  that 
the  government  of  that  country  is  fuch,  as  requires  alterations,  before 
trade  of  any  kind  can  originate  or  fubfift  to  advantage  even  among  the- 
natives. 


10. 
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io.  The  injuries  or  neglecfh  which  agriculture  has 
experienced  from  modem  legiflators,  when  {landing  in 
competition  with  manufa6lureSj  have  not  prevented  the 
favorers  of  the  monopoly  fyflem  from  confideriiig  the 
pro?notion  of  agriculturey  as  one  of  the  merits  of  that 
fyilem.  — And  certain  it  is  that  agriculture  has  a  tendency 
to  profper  in  the  neighbourhood  of  commerce  and  of  all  the 
arts  ;  as  well  on  account  of  the  m^arket  which  merchants 
and  traders  afford  for  its  produ6ls,  <Scc.  as  of  the  capital 
and  information  ufually  introduced  by  them  wherever  they 
refide.  —  But  to  render  this  conceffion  of  any  weight  in 
favour  of  the  monopoly  {yffem,  two  very  material  af- 
fumptions  under  the  head  we  are  coniidering  muff  be 
made  good  :  Firff,  that  trade  is  the  moft  eligible  means 
of  forwarding  agriculture ;  and  next,  that  monopoly  is 
the  moil  eligible  means  of  forwarding  trade.  Now,  as 
to  the  preferable  means  of  encouraging  agriculture^  I  pre¬ 
fume  none  can  doubt  that  the  direcl,  are  better  than  the 
circuitous  means;  and  that  if  the  fame  attention  had  been 
given  to  agriculture,  that  has  been  bellowed  upon  ma- 
nufadlures  or  upon  commerce,  agriculture  would  have 
boafled  a  far  earlier  and  far  greater  perfedion,  than  it 
has  yet  attained  in  any  European  country.  Next,  as  to 
what  are  the  preferable  means  of  encouraging  trade  ; 
to  inveftigate  thefe  being  the  objedl  of  the  prefent  treatife, 

I  might  reft  on  the  whole  of  this  treatife  for  my  anfwer  ; 
but  1  fhall  rather  feledl  three  remarks,  viz.  i.  That  it 
is  an  aflertion  equally  allowable  (as  fuch)  with  the  con¬ 
trary  one,  that  free  principles  form  the  bef  bafis  of  trade; 
and  whoever  fhall  doubt  this  muff  yet  allow  that  a  free- 
.  trade  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  mean  no  trade  at  ally  fince 

D  2 
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eVerj  country  that  pur  Cues  its  own  talent  (of  which  ma^- 
nu failures  will  foon  make  a  part)  and  at  the  fame  time 
avails  itfelf  of  the  excellencies  of  other  countries  by  means 
of  interchanges,  muft  neceffarily  fecure  to  itfelf  a  trade 
that  is  comparatively  refpe6lable.  2.  I  may  nextobferve, 
that'agriculture  has  higher  pretenfions  to  be  confidercd 

f 

as  productive  of  trade,  than  trade  has  to  reverfe  that  pre- 
tenfion ;  and  confequently  that  trade  and  agriculture  will 
be  made  to  exift  together  with  moft  certainty  if  we  com¬ 
mence  with  agriculture ;  agriculture  not  only  implying 
the  exiftence  of  many  arts,  but  exciting  an  attention  to 
many  other  arts  ;  as  well  by  the  eafy  fubfiftence  it  offers 
to  artifans,  as  by  the  raw  materials  it  provides.  And  it 
would  certainly  be  fingular  to  fuppofe  that  any  citizens  in 
a  ftate  are  to  refrain  from  the  exercife  of  trading  oc¬ 
cupations,  when  thofe  of  agriculture  fhall  prove  infuf- 
hcient  to  employ  them*.  3.  and  laftly.  Since  pacific 
principles  are  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  every  pacific 
occupation,  they  neceffarily  give  to  free-trade  (to  which 
they  feem  congenial)  a  decifive  preference  with  refpe£l  tQ 
agriculture,  the  monopoly  fyftem  being  the  perpetual  pa¬ 
rent  of  wars  and  taxes.  —  Thus  it  feems  clear  that  free 
principles  of  trade  contribute  as  much,  and  we  may  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay  more,  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  than 
thofe  of  monopoly  ;  though  m  trade  we  may  repeat,  can 
be  at  all  depended  upon  for  advancing  agriculture,  equally 
with  that  dire£l:  encouragement,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  territorial  ftate  to  afford  to  its  purfuit.  It  is  an 
unanfwerable  proof  in  favour  of  this,  that  many  of  the 

*  We  may  adJ  too,  that  the  vciy  pretext  we  arc  contending  againft 
fuppoles  trade  and  agriculture  to  be  blcfllngs  that  arc  fully  confiftent  one 
'  with  the  other.  ' 


antients 
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*uieiifs  as  well  as  the  Chlnefe,  though  each  fo  Kttle  noted 
foreign  trade,  (the  great  favorite  of  the  monopolift.) 
have  particularly  excelled  in  agriculture,  though  unprovided 
with  many  of  our  modern  European  helps  for  purfuing 
agriculture  to  advantage.  ^ 

II.  An  equal  prejudice  with  the  preceding  has  pre¬ 
vailed  as  to  the  fuppofed  tendency  of  monopolies  to  fa¬ 
vour  —  The  arts  however  I  muft  obferve,  are 

much  oftener  the  refult  than  the  caufe  of  population  5 
and  in  many  cafes  where  they  feem  to  promote  popu¬ 
lation,  a  great  part  of  their  efFea  is  to  alTemble  in  one 
fpot,  and  not  to  create,  a  people.-Population  alfo,  I  mull 
add,  is  the  confequer.ee  of  enjoying  means  of  procurino- 
fubfiftence;  as  marriages  in  fuch  fituations  naturally 
ecome  more  general,  and  are  contracted  at  an  earlier 
period  of  life ;  and  the  children  alfo  that  are  born,  as  well 
as  the  adult  perfons  among  the  lower  ranks,  are  in  fuch 
cafe  better  provided  for  than  is  elfewhere  ufuany  their 
lot.  And  in  this  view,  every  agricultural  country  has 
a  peculiar  advantage  in  its  very  nature ;  not  only  as 
being  faved  the  expenfive  carriage  of  its  fubfiftence ;  but 
as  pofi-effing  the  remnantsf  (or  offals)  attending  its  prin¬ 
cipal  produas,  which  remnants,  though  they  will  not  bear 
exerting,  yet  leffen  the  expences  of  its  natives.  And  ' 
indeed  as  the  healthfulnefs  of  agricultural  purfuits  render^’  ' 
the  inhabitants  of  fuch  countries  more  capable  of  vigorous 
and  cominued  exertions,  than  where  manufaauret  pre¬ 
vail  which  are  fo  often  the  caufes  of  ficknefs,  this  of 
itfelf  is  to  be  confidered  as  equivalent  to  an  increafe  of 


•  Strai^and  a„  the  offaU  of  corn  ; 

c^tle ;  meat  of  wool  and  leather ;  or  vice  verili,  &c.  &c. 


people ; 
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j^eople  ;  fincc  it  implies  an  increafe  of  labor  at  the  fami! 
cxpence  of  fubfiHence,  (aids  of  machinery  and  inventions 
being  open  toboth  fituations.) — Should  it  be  urged  that  it  is 
important  not  only  to  population  but  alfo  to  oeconomy,  where 
a  trader  fliall  have  his  refidence  ;  that  is,  whetlier  be  (hall 
(lay  at  home  and  pay  his  taxes  and  rent,  and  render  his 
perfonal  fervices,  there  ;  or  whether  he  (hall  do  this  abroad^ 
(perhaps  for  an  hoftile  government)  and  moreover  im- 
pofe  upon  his  cuftomers  the  additional  expences  of  car¬ 
rying  his  fubfiHence  outwards,  and  his  manufactures,  &c; 
back  again  ;  (hould  this  advantage  of  refidence  be  urged, 
I  fay,  it  is  eafy  to  remark  that  the  pofition  however 
true,  ei  ds  in  nothing  favorable  to  the  fyftem  of  monopoly. 
We  may  reply  for  inftance,  as  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  thac  to  prove  the  ufefulnefs  of  fort  of  trade 
to  p  >pulation,  does  not  prove  any  fuperlority  in  a  trade 
founded  in  monopoly  in  particular ;  and  much  lefs  does 
it  prove  any  inferiority  of  landed  occupations  refpeCling 
population. — And  with  refpeCt  to  pacific  principles,  as  they 
are  more  naturally  allied  to  agriculture  than  to  monopolyj 
they  naturally  encreafe  the  favor  due  to  agriculture  ;  fince 
war  (which  is  the  ufual  aflbeiate  of  monopoly)  has  not 
only  a  direCt  tendency  to  leflen  numbers,  but  (which  is 
if  pofiTible  ftill  more  important)  interrupts  the  progrefs 
of  that  fubfiftence,  which  makes  the  bafis  of  numbers 
both  with  men  and  with  animals. 

12.  There  is  another  prejudice  refpeCling  the  narrow 
fyftem,  namely,  that  commerce  muji  be  aided^  as  deep  rooted 
and  in  certain  refpeCls  not  lefs  erroneous  than  the  forego¬ 
ing.  That  permanent  prohibitions  and  bounties  indeed 
ufed  internally,  and  that  the  force  of  arms  aCting  externally 

(hould 
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Should  often  aggrandize  particular  traders,  is  little  wonder¬ 
ful  i  but  when  the  traders  in  queftion  attempt  to  betray 
their  country  into  any  general  fyjiem  of  trading  laws,  by 
the  difplay  of  their  pampered  commodity.  It  ftiould  be  re- 
mem.bered  that  other  commodities  and  the  public  revenue 
have  each  languiftied  to  feed  its  growth,  and  that  to  this 
principally  are  to  be  attributed  our  frequent  wars  and  en¬ 
ormous  debts.  The  particularly  deprefled  ftate  of  Ireland 
proves  in  a  more  comprehenfive  fenfe,  that  monopolies  have 
only  partial  advantages ;  and  even  England  itfeif  after  ab- 
forbing  fo  much  of  the  nutriment  of  its  connec^led  kingdoms 
cannot  be  compared,  {its  territory  confidered)  either  in. 
wealth  Of  in  numbers  of  people,  with  a  certain  neighbour¬ 
ing  republican  province.  —  It  is  therefore  to  the  real  proli- 
fre  principles  of  liberty,  and  to  certain  internal  advantages, 
joined  to  the  bad  condua  of  our  neighbours  and  to  other 
incidental  caufes,  that  England  may  attribute  its  chief 
fuccelTes,  whether  in  war  or  in  trade  j  and  not  to  fellifh  or 
to  peevifli  trade-laws.— Every  legiflative  favour  to  trade, 
that  particular  and  at  the  fame  time  permanent^  (whether 
pofitive  or  negative,)  proves  either  the  branch  receiving 
it  to  be  unnatural,  or  the  favor  granted  to  it  to  be  a  job  • 
It  is  in  Ihort  a  larger  kind  of  letters  patent,  of  which  the 
mifehief  is  aggravated  a$  well  by  the  duration,  as  by  the 
extent  of  the  grant.  Even  feeble  beginnings  in  trade 
fhould  be  prote^ed  by  bounties  only;  and  thofe  ailb  be 
temporary;  and  if  poffible,  confifting  rather  of  coun- 

tenance  and  of  honours,  than  of  money  or  even  im¬ 
munities. 

13.  But  permanent  bounties  it  may  next  be  pretended  are 
free  from  thofe  irritations  towards  foreigners,  complained 

of 
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of  in  prohibitions* ;  and  it  may  alfo  be  added  that  where- 
cver  there  are  branches  of  trade  compofed  of  various  ope^ 
rations^  the  artificial  aid  given  to  a  few  of  thefe  operations 
may  be  the  caufe  of  a  fpontaneous  movement  as  to  the  reil  of 
them.— But  it  may  be  urged  in  reply  to  this,  that  as  boun¬ 
ties  are  provided  by  means  of  taxes,  bounties  amount 
to  a  premium  given  to  one  fubje^l  out  of  the  property  of 
another.  We  may  even  go  farther,  and  affirm  that  the 
flate  contributes  on  thefe  occafions  to  the  trader,  much 
more  than  its  oftenfible  gift;  not. only  becaufe  the  yielding 
of  every  tax  is  burthened  with  charges  of  management ;  but 
becaufe  almoft  every  tax  in  itfeif  forges  a  new  fetter  for 
commerce,  the  very  controul  arifing  from  which  will  fre¬ 
quently  prove  the  balance  of  the  public  benefit  propofed  by 
the  bounty.  Bounties  alfo  are  generally  bellowed  with  lit¬ 
tle  difeernment ;  as  for  inllance,  to  forward  at  home  what 
is  lingular  to  ourfelves^  inllead  of  what  is  fingular  to  foreign¬ 
ers  ;  to  excite  arduous,  inllead  of  eafy  attempts ;  or  what  is 
precarious,  inllead  of  what  is  certain. — And  with  refpedl  to 
the  influence  of  fuch  condudl  upon  foreigners,  as  no  Hate 
can  boall  of  a  monopoly  of  its  folly,  the  examples  of  fuch 
folly  migrate  abroad  and  llimulate  kindred  folly  there ;  and 
bounties  abroad  contending  with  bounties  at  home,  fcarcely 
any  other  effe6l  arifes  from  them,  than  that  of  their  mutual 
burthen  or  perverfion.  —  Thefe  arguments  alone  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  overbalance  any  pretended  benefit  from  the  per¬ 
manency  of  bounties  (their  permanency  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  being  the  fingle  point  againll  which  we  are  in  this 
place  contending.)  But  we  may  add,  that  allowing 
bounties  when  joined  to  permanent  prohibitions,  to  effie^l 

the 

*  See  what  is  fald  in  the  Appendix,  Chapter  3,  refpedtlng  the  compa¬ 
rative  merit  or  demerit  of  prohibitions,  bounties  and  drawbacks ;  with  tire 
mifcellaneous  remarks. 
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the  end  of  keeping  up  none  but  articles,  this  would 

only  be  rendering  one  ufeful  article  tributary  to  another ; 
or  making  weighty  objedfs  depend  for  their  fupport  upon 
each  other,  without  giving  them  the  benefit  of  a  folid  gene¬ 
ral  bafe, 

14.  While  the  free  trader  conceives  ^  that  the  welfare  of 
^  the  ftato  at  large  refults  from  the welfare  attend- 
‘  ing  its  feveral  parts  /  the  monopolifl  affirms  that  indivi¬ 
duals,  if  releafed from  contrmd-i  frequently  purfue  their  pri^ 

vate  Inter eji  in  modes  detrimental  to  the  public.  If  the  mono¬ 
poly  fyftem,  we  might  Hr{i  reply  to  this,  were  itfelf  free 
from  all  the  jobs  and  the  folly  with  which  ‘it  notorioufiy 
abounds  under  legiflative  fanftion,  there  might  be  fome 
colour  for  this  infinuation. — But  (not  to  be  content  with 
a  mere  anfwer  of  recrimination)  we  may  obviate  the  pre- 
fent  difficulty  in  another  way,  by  allowing  at  once  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  public  interpofition,  whenever,  after  duly  weighs 
ing  circumflanceSy  the  public  interpofition  fhall  be  found 
requifite.—Without  hpweyer  referring  here  to  the  danger 
of  foreign  retaliation,  of  wars  and  of  expence,  where  go¬ 
vernment  pretends  to  reftrain  commerce;  and  w’ithout 
.adverting  to  the  frequent  failure  of  the  moft  plaufible  mea- 
fures  of  government  on  thefe  occafions  (which  are  confi- 
deratlons  that  appear  to  meet  us  every  where  ;  )  there  re^ 
mains  a  new  topic  which  militates  againft  any  ufe  of  dif- 
cretionary  powers  in  the  cafe  in  queftion,  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Where  a  reffraint  is  impofed  tp  ^vour  the  clafs  of 
producers^  its  direct  operation  is  to  injure  the  clafs  of  confu- 
iners^  whereas  thelc  tivo  clafTes  ought  to  flourifh  conjunc¬ 
tively  * ;  and  what  makes  this  cafe  frill  more  unfortunate 

E  and 

*  Modern  ftates  appear  feldom  to  think  of  more  than  one  clafs  of  tbeir 
fuhje^ls  at  a  time,  and  generally  of  the  wrong  siafs ;  for  in  prohibiting 

“  ao 
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and  unequal  is,  that  the  cbfs  ofconfumers  in  each  inftancc 
is  ufually  the  moft  numerous,  and  that  the  lofs  fuftaincd  by 
the  confumers  generally  far  exceeds  the  gain  fecured  to  the 
producers.  We  may  even  go  farther  with  refpe61:  to  the 
clafs  of  confumers,  and  fay  that  this  clafs  is  rarely  found 
,  patronized  by  the  Hate  fince  the  reftraints  on  importation 
are  not  only  far  more  frequent  than  thofe  on  exportation  j 
but  even  where  reftraints  on  exportation  have  been  admit¬ 
ted,  it  has  ufually  been  with  the  idea  of  providing  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  rav/  materials  to  certain fecondary producers^  (with¬ 
out  attention  either  to  the  interefts  of  thofe  who  originally 
produce  thefe  materials,  or  of  thofe  who  are  to  confume  the 
ultimate  compound  produdlion).  This  negledt  of  the  con- 
furners  is  more  remarkable,  as  confumers  are  often  at  once 
both  confumers  and  producers. — Let  us  conclude  then, 
that  none  v/ill  carry  into  execution  the  commercial  rule  of 
felling  for  much  and  buying  for  little,  better  thaniiidividuals; 
and  that  a  free  trade,  fooner  or  later,  will  naturally  produce 
fuch  an  arrangement  of  markets  and  of  produdlive  employ¬ 
ments,  as  that  each  individual,  while  he  is  thus  purfuing  his 
own  interefr,  Ihall  in  fo  doing  be  found  to  benefit  the  whole 
without  producing  permanent  injury  to  any. 

15.  There  is  another  plea  v/hich  it  may  here  be  ufeful 
to  difeufs,  merely  to  give  an  inftance  of  the  univerfality  of 
the  liberal  principles  of  trade  :  It  is  that  a  poor  country  will 
find  it  requifit^  to  refiort  to  bounties  and  to  rejiri^ionsy  in  ab^ 

folute 

zvl  export^  they  think  only  of  the  buyers  at  home,  whereas  they  ought 
then  to  think  of  the  fellers  there  j  and  in  prohibiting  an  import ^  they  think 
only  of  the  fellers  at  home,  and  forget  the  bu3^ers  ;  the  very  reverfeof 
which  ought  to  happen,  becaufe  when  the  private  fagacity  of  the  fubje£l 
**  has  taught'bim  that  he  can  rraake  a  gain  in  any  fale,  or  a  faving  in  any  pur- 
chafe,  the  ftate  ought  in  general  to  facilitate  his  operations  j  wliich  in  large 
concerns  would  produce  an  iminenfe  balance  to  the  country.”  Anonym^ 
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J^hite  fe^-dijenci^  on  account  cf  the  competition  of  other  fupe» 
rior  countries.— ^\it  where  poverty  is  fundamental,  the 
preferable  objea  to  fuch  a  fyftem  certainly  is,  to  improve 
the  manners  and  talents  of  the  natives ;  not  only  that  the 
natives  may  pufh  fuch  powers  as  the  country  has  to  their 
greateft  extent,  but  that  they  may  obtain  the  lucrative  confi¬ 
dence  and  employ  of  their  iefs  enterprifing  neighbours* 
Thofe  articles  aifb  here,  as  well  as  in  a  richer  country, 
feem  naturally  to  afk  for  attention,  which  (caeteris  paribus) 
are  in  mofl  demand  and  are  of  eafieil:  produ£Hon  :  and 
whenever  the  motives  to  exchange  any  of  thefe  articles  with 

foreigners  fhall  exceed  the  expence  attending  fuch exchanp-e, 

the  poorer  country  would  augment  by  fuch  exchange  the 
value  of  what  it  had  to  confume  ^  Thefe  feem  natural 
and  obvious  principles.— If  a  jealoufy  fhculd  however  arife 
in  the  poorer  country  on  account  of  a  balance  7iecepries  f 
being  exported,  the  intercourfe  fhould  not  be  checked  here 
upon  trading,  but  upon  ceconomical  principles :  that  is, 
not  by  means  of  mercantile,  but  of  fumptuary  laws  j  trade 
in  every  other  refpea  being  left  entirely  free.  This  lafl  con- 
ceiEon  however  is  made  rather  for  the  purpofeof  diftinaion 


^  ♦  «  Each  merchant  is  a  gainer,  if  his  returns,  afcer  paying  all  the  expen  res 

f  the  voyage,  are  wortn  more  at  home  (or  will  purchafe  a  greater  quantity 

«  of  goods)  than  he  had  exported  :  This  overplus  is  the  merchant’s  profit, 

«  Wthout  which  he  would  no  longer  trade.”  Harris's  E(fay  cn  M.v.ey  avd 

Cj.Ks.  Part  I.  chap..2.  §.  i6.  note.-«  A  nation’s  fituation  becomes  bound- 

ed  as  f^n  as  its  po;vers  are  confined  at  home;  andifis  only  by  interchan- 

“  ging  vzith  foreigners  and  by  foreign  conneclions,  that  its  profperity  can  be 
**  increafed.”  Hnonym. 

t  ^n  objefiion  to  a  wong  balance  of  mcejfarles,  is  much  better  founded 
t  n  e  ideas  refpefung  a  wrong  balance  of  trade  ;  It  pre^^ails  with  a  ferJible 

^nation,  the  Chinefe,  very  firongiy.-^Yet  even  this  objeSion  mav  be  carried 
mach  too  far. 
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ill  theory,  than  with  a  view  to  pra6lice ;  as  Icfs  danger  fcenia 
likely  to  follow  from  the  abfence  of  all  reflraiiits,  than 
from  a  power  of  impoling  them  at  difcretion  refiding  in 
legillatures  notorioufly  fubjedl  to  paflion  and  delufion.  — 
If  after  all,  a  poor  country  under  the  liberal  fyftem  flaould 
flill  be  faid  to  be  poor,  compared  with  its  more  fortunate 
neighbors,  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  thh  mode  of 
comparifon  is  a  falfe  one  j  and  that  the  only  juft  compa- 
rifon  is,  when  fuch  a  country  is  compared  with  itfelf  while 
it  was  governed  under  the  narrow  fyftem. — I  may  add  that 
no  objection  can  arife  to  a  fyftem  of  exchanges,  from  a  fup- 
pofition  that  a  country  may  be  fo  utterly  deftitute,  as  to 
have  nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  exchange  with  foreign¬ 
ers  ;  fince  I  believe  there  is  no  country  that  does  not 
naturally  produce  more  of  fome  things  than  it  wants,  and 
lefs  of  others,  (which  is  precifely  the  fituation  in  which 
our  fyftem  may  be  ufeful  j)  and  it  is  needlefs  to  apprehend, 
danger  from  exchanges  in  a  country  where  no  exchanges, 
are  fuppofed  capable  of  taking  place. 

l6.  Notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  faid  above,  it 
may  be  conceived  that  %vhe\  a  nation  under  the  free  fyjlem 
has  attained  its  apparent  ne  plus  ultra  of  profperity^  the 
application  of  bounties  and  rejlrdints  becomes  indifpenfbk 
for  exciting  extraordinary  domeftic  exertions.  But  this 
feems  a  pofition  admitting  of  eafy  confutation.  For, 
firft,  we  find  no  reafon  why  thofe  modes  of  encourage¬ 
ment  that  appear  improper  in  an  early  ftage  of  a  fociety, 
fliould  be  thought  eligible  in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of 
it ;  there  being  if  poffible  more  caufe  than  ever  in  an 
advanced  ftate  of  fociety  to  truft  to  general  (rather  than 
to  particular)  fources  of  improvement,  as  improvements 
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are  then  accompllfhed  with  moft  facility.  Secondly^ 
it  appears  undoubted,  that  there  is  not  only  an  apparent 
but  a  real  ne  plus  ultra  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  exceeding ;  every  nation  either 
internally  or  externally,  having  natural  limits  occurring 
to  its  progrefs.  —  The  wealth  of  a  ftate  therefore  con> 
Tifting  only  of  its  given  fum  of  commodities  added  to  its 
faculties 'y  and  the  pacific  improvements  of  either  with 
refpedi  to  neighbors  depending  upon  their  mutual  exchangeL 
or  intermixture ;  when  this  is  perfected  (which  has  never 
been  feen  perfeaed)  a  ftate  Hands  at  its  summit  as  to 
commerce ;  and  has  then  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  happy, 
to  ceconomize,  and  to  avoid  decline.  It  can  never  be 
richer  without  more  rudiments  from  riches,  (wealth,  like 
population,  having  perpetual  relation  to  its  fources  ;)  and 
the  application  of  the  monopoly  fyHem  to  its  fituatioir, 
would  apparently  only  be  weaving  the  web  of  Penelope; 
or  in  other  words  be  found  a  mode  of  enriching  the  pro¬ 
ducer  by  depreffing  the  confumer,  or  vice  versa ;  that  is, 
of  lofing  with  one  hand  what  it  gained  with  tie  otlier[ 
eHablifhed  at  a  known  coH,  and  with  a  certainty  fooner 
or  later  of  foreign  oppofition. 

17.  There  is  yet  another  (which  may  be  confiJered 
as  the  laft)  plea  of  the  monopoliH ;  for.  he  may  contend 
that  notwithflanding  a  free -trade  is  proper  for  the  world 
^nerally,^  yet,  th^Xfmgle  fates  ?nay  find  their  advantage 
tn  monopolies^  and  he  jufi fed  in  purfulng  the?n.  As  I  pro- 
fefs  not  to  touch  here  upon  topics  of  juHice,  and  much 
lefs  upon  thofe  of  benevolence,  I  will  not  obferve  upon 
the  liberality  of  fuch  a  pofition ;  efpecially  as  it  is  to  be 
attacked  in  other  modes.  -  But  I  Hiall  notice  here  (once 
fof  all)  the  overlight  of  thofe  monopoliHs  who  pronounce 

monopoly 
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inciiopoiy  to  be  the  plaineji  of  all  policies  and  yet  think  thlt 
it  will  efcape  the  vigilance  of  their  neighbors^  after  the  prac^- 
tice  has  been  fuggefted  by  their  own  example  and  rendered 
contagious  by  revenge  or  the  ftudy  of  redrefs.  So  flight 
has  been  the  attention  paid  either  to  events  or  to  prinq^les 
upon  this  occaflon,  that  after  foreigners  have  adlually 
been  feen  imitating  our  national  partialities  on  the  one 
hand  and  refenting  the  injuries  received  from  us  on  the 
other,  the  error  in  queftion  has  ftill  furvived.  When 
nations  have  proved  too  wary  to  be  pilfered  by  art,  they 
have  next  been  thought  likely  to  be  tamely  fubmiflive  to 
force  :  And  numerous  parties  are  yet  to  be  found,  even 
in  this  improving  age  and  country,  who  would  commence 
or  continue  wars  for  promoting  trade  ;  although  experience 
has  (hewn  that  enemies  however  ignorant  are  at  leafl: 
jealous,  and  that  wars  are  often  as  fruitlefs  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  traders  for  whom  they  are  undertaken,  as  they  arc 
certainly  onerous  and  devaftating  to  other  traders,  and 
to  the  public  that  has  to  fupport  them.  •—  Let  me  add  in 
the  next  place,  that  v/hen  an  exception  from  general  rules 
is  left  in  the  power  of  each  individual  {late,  the  peculiar 
benefits  to  be  expevSled  from  fuch  exception  by  any  par¬ 
ticular  nation  mud  naturally  diminifli ;  not  only  as  ex¬ 
ceptions  aflumed  on  one  fide,  v/ould  then  be  balanced 
by  the  exceptions  to  be  aflumed  on  another ;  but  as  all 
would  lofe  the  advantages  ariflng  from  liberal  fyftems  being 
purfued  by  all^' \  and  the  prefent  unhappy  fyflem  of 

.  -  ,  felfifhnefs 

*  Sec  the  ftatement  of  the  general  theory  of  commerce  at  p,  3,  ofthii 
treadfe  and  paiTim.  —  There  is  indeed  no  European  nation  that  has  any 
pretenfions  to  form  the  exception  to  general  rules  here  alluded,  If  we  arc 
to  judge  from  their  part  coiiduift  j  Ihice  they  have  not  only  each  frequently 

yielded 
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felfifhnefs  and  of  hoflility,  would  in  confequence  foon  be 
revived.  And  v/hen  commercial  wars  either  exift  or  are 
apprehended,  the  tranquillity  of  neighbouring  countries  is 
feldom  to  be  deemed  fecure.  —  In  fliort,  fmce  Hates  (like 
individuals)  are  too  improvident,  too  intemperate,  and 
too  ambitious,  to  be  freed  from  the  rule  of  equal  daws  ; 
and  fince  monopolizing  fyftems  are  injurious,  as  well  on 
account  of  their  odioufnefs  and  their  bad  example  to  other 
countries,  as  of  their  domeHic  evil  confequences  ;  it  is 
wife  for  all  countries  to  fubmit  in  commerce  to  an  univerfal 
,  fyftem,  which  is  not  only  incapable  of  perverfion  either  by 
friends  or  enemies  ;  but  whenever  it  is  once  eftabliihed, 
requires  fo  little  effort  and  intelligence  to  carry  it  on,  that 
it  may  be  faid  to  be  felf-moving  and  felf-conduded. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

T  N  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  feen  what  are  the 
J-  pretences  of  a  general  nature  in  favor  of  reffriaions 
in  trade,  which  it  has  occurred  to  notice  s  and  we  have 

feen 

yidded  to  evHoot  mifinformation  on  commercial  fubjeas,  but  have  each 

f-PFOrtlog  monopolies,  bto  expenfive  projcat  or 

If  it  were  here  made  a  general  gueftion  whether  it  would  be  for  the 
happmefs  of  the  human  race  that  o//lhouId  feek  to  live  upon  their  neigh, 
or  o./  Ihould  depend  upon  themfelves  and 'live  fiirly  by  their  own 

JnTaMe  >  “t?”  f  “<i<=«our  to 

»he^er  a  fyftem  of  commercial  exceptions  made  in  favour  o/aU  or  a  f=! 

wou  not  quickly  terminate  in  a  total  abolition  of  commercial  fjdlem,  and 
lati-odace  a  lawlefs  ftate  ? 
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fccn  the  replies. Our  immediate  fore- fathers  therefbre 
have  been  unhappily  felf-deluded  refpedling  trade  as  well 
as  refpedling  other  particulars;  and  ftate-counfels  (ufually 
alas  without  fyftem!)  in  this  cafe  going  upon  wrong 
fy/lenis,  were  obflinate  and  vindidlive  in  the  ufual  pro¬ 
portions.  But  to  apply  a  fine  expreflion  here,  “  We 
have  lived  upon  the  credit  of  thofe  times  too  long.*^ 
Our  predecefTors  by  their  immenfe  exertions  have  wrought 
indeed  fome  benefit  for  their  pofterity,  though  compara¬ 
tively  but  little,  and  that  little  inferior  in  kind  and  alloyed 
’■  with  ferious  evil.  Right  in  attributing  riches  to  induftry, 
they  were  neverthelefs  wrong  in  foftering  induftry  by 
force...  Properly  awake  to  their  own  interefts,  they  were 
to  blame  to  expedl  that  other  nations  would  be  proyoked, 
and  yet  remain  afleep  to  theirs.  Inftead  of  attempting 
what  was  ferviceable  and  within  their  reach,  they  fought  ' 
chiefly  what  was  novel  and  artificial.  And  their  policy, 
which  was  in  itfelf  adverfe  to  internal  profperity,  became 
ftill  more  ruinous  by  the  Intervention  of  riyals  ;  for  when 
their  adminiftration  was  at  any  time  fupine,  contraband 
undermined  their  unnatural  fyftem;  and  if  over-adlive, 
this  fyftem  generated  foreign  contefts.  Thus  their  love 
of  commerce  ftifled  commerce,  as  their  love  of  lucre 
always  betrayed  them  into  profufe  expences  :  and  had,  it 
not  been  for  vigorous  principles  of  a  totally  different  com- 
plexion%  confpiring  to  arreft  or  repair  thefe  mifehiefs, 

it 

*  Such  as  civilization,  long  and  extenfive  experience,  phJlofophlcal  and 
chemical  knowledge,  the  invention  of  printing,  liberty  in  the  middling  and 
lower  orders  of  people,  the  countenance  of  government,  the  decline  of 
.  monopoly-grants  and  alfo  of  corporation  and  feudal  privileges,  trading  oc- 
xupatioos  being  Icfs  reproachful  than  formerly,  increafing  religious  tolcra- 

rion^ 
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It  Is  difficult  to  fay  to  what  excefTes  they  would  not  have 
extended.  —  In  fhort,  to  interdia  beneficial  purchafes 
and  fales  to  fubjeas ;  to  excite  fimilar  interdiaions  on  the 
parts  of  foreigners  j  to  keep  up  a  chargeable  apparatus 
for  enforcing  thefe  purpofes  ;  and  to  go  to  war  for  thefe  pre- 
pofterous  objeas  j  befpeaks  defeas  in  our  fyflem  of  fuch  a 
magnitude^  that  we  maydemonftrate  the  error  of  the  principle 
from  the  nature  of  thefe  refults-^lf  other  proof  were  want- 
ing,  we  have  only  to  infpea  thofe  kingdoms  where  mo¬ 
nopoly  has  moft  raged,  and  we  fhall  find  agriculture  every 
where  Rill  imperfea  in  them  ;  though  it  is  the  purfuit  of 
all  others  that  is  the  leafl:  injured  by  arbitrary  power,  and 
that  would  have  flourifhed  with  half  the  encouragement 
lavifhed  on  the  frippery  of  trade.  In  fome  of  thefe  ill- 
fated  kingdoms,  their  arts  are  infinitely  more  wretched 
than  their  agriculture  ;  and  even  in  England  (in  defiance 


tion,  commercial  and  maritime  law',  accumulated  capitals  of  money  and 
lowered  mtereft,  aftoniflilng  machinery,  more  perfect  arts  and  in  many  cafes 
ietter  raw  materials,  various  important  advantages  refpeaing  fuel,  buildings 
snd  other  ufeful  eftabUlhments  provided  at  the  coft  of  former  ages,  improved 
agriculture,  known  and  extended  markets,  increafed  motives  and  opportu¬ 
nities  of  intercourfe,  regulated  polls,  Cftablilhed  connediohs,  biUs  and 
courfes  of  exchange,  bankers  and  banks,  policies  of  infurance,  with  guays^ 
known  harbors,  canals,  fuperior  roads,  fea-charts,  the  mariner’s  compafs 
and  quadrant,  and  various  aftroncmkal  inventions,  &c.  &c.  all  of  which  are 
articles  that  in  their  nature  are  independent  of  the  monopoly-fyllem  of 

commerce - When  a  monopohft  therefore  attributes  to  himfelf  alone  the 

modern  improvement  of  European  commerce,  he  becomes  the  boaftful  % 
upon  the  chariot-wheel  j  or  rather,  when  he  fets  alide  or  difparages  the 
influence  of  fuch  benign  caufcs  as  the  above,  and  wilhes  us  to  trull  to 
artifice  and  empiricifm,  he  refembles  the  conceited  cultivatcr,  who  Ihould 
dream  that  by  waterings,  by  hot-beds,  and  noftrums,  he  could  be  enabled 

to  rejea  and  fuperlede  the  light,  the  warmth,  the  air,  the  rains,  and  the 
dews  of  heaven. 
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of  invigorating  liberty,  of  favoring  nature,  fuccefsful  wan, 
imperial  rights,  and  dominions  that  are  fufficiently  ex-, 
panfive  to  embrace  a  variety  of  produdfs"*)  many  arts  ar€ 
ilill  infant,  many  lands  are  ftill  wafte,  more  are  ill-huC- 
banded,  and  the  inUreJt  of  'fnoney  attending  our  debts  con- 
tra61:ed  in  purfult  of  monopolies,  amounts  to  near  two 
thirds  of  the  annual  value  of  our  favorite  expoi^ts  (and 
certainly  infinitely  exceeds  the  profits  upon  thofe  exports  ;) 
and  if  the  conftant  public  and  individual  lofs  fuftained 
internally  under  the  fyftem  of  bounties  and  prohibitions, 
does  not  equal  the  other  third  of  this  amount,  we  feein 
to  have  enmities,  jealoufies,  and  projedfs  enough  ftill  on 
foot,  fooner  or  later  to  complete  the  afftidting  total,  unlefs 
we  reform  our  fyftem. 

I  ftiall  only  add,  that  if  commercial  freedom  is  advan¬ 
tageous  for 'a  nation’s  cn;;?  concerns,  it  is  if  pofTible  ftfll 
more  proper  for  qualifying  it  to  condudl  the  concerns  of 
other. nations.  Not  only  can  thofe  ferve  others  on  the  cheapejf 
terms,  who  have  placed  their  own  afFairs  to  the  beft  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  but  a  free  trade  muft  necefTarily  lend  help  to 
a  trade  of  agency,  by  the  fupply  it  offers  of  wide  corfe- 
fpondcncics,  ready  markets,  extenfive  affortments  of  goods, 
freights,  experience,  and  various  other  facilities ;  as  alfo 
by  relieving  it  from  the  curb  of  every  odious  trade-law,. 

not  called  for  by  retaliation. - So  that  (military  means 

out'of  the  queftion)  the  only  methods  in  wliich  a  nation 
can  gain  adventitious  wealth,  being  firft,  by  pufliing  its 
natural  articles  to  the  utmoft,  and  then  exchanging  them 

*  England  has  had  fo  many  conr,e£lions  In  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  aa  in  efr'edd:  to  have  enjoyed  3  free  trade  in  a  little  world  of  its 
‘4  own,”" 

with 
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with  other  nations  who  have  done  the  like  with  tlieiis  • 
*  ^ 

or  el/e  fecondlyj  by  becoming  an  agent  for  other  nations^ 
(as  their  artificer,  carrier,  faaor,  or  accomptant;)  it 
follows  that  the  only  two  civil  means  of  adding  to  the 
jiative  flock  of  national  wealth,  require  a  free  trade  as 
their  afliflant.  And  W'ith  refpedl  to  peace  (that  fllll  greater 
fource  of  national  oeconomy  and  wealth)  the  prefence  of 
a  free  trade  may  be  proved  from  hiflory  to  be  indifpen- 
iihle  both  to  its  real,  as  well  as  to  its  afTured  duration. 


9 


CHAPTER  V. 

Condujion, 

QUCH  fecms  the  general  theory  of  what  is  eligible 
O  and  what  is  injurious  for  trade.  —  The  applicrtion 
of  this  theory  to  old  imf-fhapen  pradice,  fortified  by  pre¬ 
judices,  and  in  part  deemed  neceflary  for  retaliation,  is 
certainly  an  attempt  at  once  delicate  aud  arduous.  Yet 
the  rule  of  Montefquieu  is  ftil]  irrefragably  true,  “  That 
one  nation  fhould  never  exclude  another  from  trading 
“  with  it,  except  for  very  great  reafins:^--- And  there  can 
bp  no  harm  in  propofing  it  as  a  problem  to  a  minifler, 
that  he  fhould  endeavour  to  promote  trade,  without  call¬ 
ing  to  his  aid  either  reflri(5lions,  permanent  bounties,  or 
wars.  If  a  virtuous  glow  fhould  grandly  feize  his  mind 
s-or  amending  the  manners  of  his  nation,  not  only  the 

F  2  produdlion 
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produ£lIon  and  the  exchange  of  commodities  (which  Sk^ter 
all  are  the  two  only  conjiituents  of  trade)  would  inftantly 
increafe,  but  other  fecret  bleffings  would  attend  this  re*, 
form  to  confole  his  cares,  But  if,  like  other  minions  of 
fortune,  he  fliould  fl umber  over  the  nobler  duties  of  his 
fituation,  his  country  would  llill  benefit  by  its  being  left 
alone  to  nature  and  itfelf ;  free  from  the  chimeras  of  a 
-  court,  the  plaufibilities  of  traders*,  and  the  averfion  to 
reforming  errors  fo  inveterate  and  notorious  in  perfons 
in  office.  It  can  be  no  objedfion  to,  a  free  trade,  that 
it  leaves  room  for  inadlion  and  for  want  of  inftru6lion  in 
minifters  j  and  minifters  thenifelves  will  probably  fcarcely 
objedf  to  it  on  this  account.  — -  Infinite  however  muft  be 
the  diferetion  requifite  in  the  interim,  for  changing  that 
iyftem  externally  and  internally  which  now  opprefies  us 
and  thofe  only  ought  to  be  intrufted  with  diredfion  in  it, 
who  have  been  ufed  to  ftudy  the  parts  and  the  movements 
of  a  great  fociety ;  a  revolution  in  which,  being  little  fhort 
of  a  new  formation  of  it,  as  much  requires,  a  mafter’a 
band  to  lead  it  to  a  fafe  conclufion.  —  'JuJikey  I  will  only 
fay,  muft  form  an  indelible  part  of  the  plan,  and  juftice 
includes  not  only  authentic  and  timely  v/arning,  (whenever 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  England  and  Holland,  though  each  the  feat  of 
fo  much  trade,  have  produced  few  eminent  writers  on  commercial  fubjccls, 
except  for  particular  branches,  (fuch  as  fifheries,  low  intereft  of  money, 
banks,  commercial  law,  &c,)  — •  The  original  writers  on  trade  of  moft  efteem 
from  having  gone  yf^on  general  frlncipleij  have  chiefly  been  found  in  Franca 
and  Scotland,  where  trade  has  formerly  flouriflied  but  little,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  laws  always  favored  monopolies.  —  The  known  influence  of 
traders  in  commercial  countries  and  the  application  often  made  of  that 
influence,  fufficiently  elucidate  the  caution  given  iq  the  text  j  for  though 
Holland  for  example,  has  been  more  liberal  in  her  home-market  than  Eng¬ 
land,  yet  even  Holland  h^s  been  ec[ually  bigotted  vvith  curfclves  in  her 
external  fvHexns. 

needful} 
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needful)  of  every  change ;  but  alfo  public  relieff,  where 
no  warning  can  remedy  the  pofitive  ills  which  former  laws 
(hall  have  impofed  or  invited.  The  fubjeas,  trade,  or- 
commodities,  that  (hall  fpecially  benefit  by  the  meditated 
change,  offer  the  firft  refource  for  fupplying  the  indem^ 
nity  in  queftion;  but  if  this  refource  fail?,  and  if  the 
public  at  large  alfo  refufes  the  burthen,  the  change  propofed 
(hould  itfelf  be  foregone ;  fince  a  yko  perfons  (hould  never 
be  made  to  fultain  that  lofs,  which  is  thus  held  too  grievous 
(brthe  many.  Happily  there  is  nothing  requifite,  for 
which  a  willing  adminiftration  and  a  confiding  people 
cannot  eafily  provide ;  and  half  the  expence  of  mt  of 
thofe  many  commercial  campaigns,  which  muft  otherwife 
be  certainly  repeated,  would  furnilh  a  fund  (with  due 
time  and  management)  adequate  to  relieve  us  from  our 
complicated  errors,  if  accompanied  with  patient  addrefs, 
and  with  that  fort  of  contriving  oeconomy  which  is  a  inoft 
imponant  ftate-accomplifhment.  —  I  do  not  make  myfelf 
too  full  of  hopes  on  this  fubjeft,  but  I  do  not  abandon 
myfelf  to  defpair.  Knowledge  is  increafing  and  truth  daily 
approving  Itfelf;  and  as  there  are  many  vibrations  in  public 
concerns,  in  one  of  thefe  we  (hall -perhaps  fee  the  ac 
comphihment  of  the  wifh  here  alluded  to,  diftinaiy  pointed 
out,  and  happily  effeaed.  In  the  mean  time,  if  truth  is 
frequently  obliged  to  give  way  to  prejudices  and  to  ne- 


t  Men  m  the„  mrorations  ftould  follow  the  enomple  „f  which 
innovateth  but  quietly,  and  by  degree  fcarce  to  be  perceived ;  for  other. 
We  what  „  new  and  unlocked  for,  ever  mends  feme  and  improves 
others;  and  he  that  is  holpen  takes  it  for  a  fortune  and  thanks  the 
time,  and  he  that  IS  hurt  for  a  wrong  and  imputeth  it  to  the  author.”  iW 

maWe  ^ 
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te/fity,  it  not  be  without  its  receiving  manifold  con^ 
Hrmations  of  its  exiftenccj  as  well  os  of  the  degree  of  its 

j '  ' 

felutary  tendency. 

With  refpe£l:  to  particular  countries,  there  is  fcarcely 
any  one  in  the  unlverfe  which  appears  more  fitted  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  fyftern  of  free-trade  than  Great  Britain ;  efpecially. 
as  a  fyfi:em  of  interchanges  muft  favor  her  navigation* 

Blefled  with  a  happy  climate,  furrounded  by  feas  from, 

\ 

which  fhe  is  in  no  part  diftant,  placed  between  the  old  and 
new  world,  between  northern  and  fouthern  regions,  ppfr 
fcfTing  connections  jn  various  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and 
boafting  confiderable  liberality  in  her  civil  and  religious 
government,  eonfiderablc  a£tivityV  confiderable  chara«Ster, 
cprrefpondeneies,  fkill,  capital,  and  fhipping ;  fhe  has, 
the  ftrongeft  grounds  for  confiding  that  the  fame  caufes 
that  have  produced  her  prefent  commercial  fuperiority,^ 
in  defianee  of  her  nafrow  politics,  will  attend  her  morp 
and  more  where  favored  by  liberal  fyfterns,  thp  fojiy  of 
our  neighbours  efpecially  confideredi  As  falhions  prevail, 
among  courts  and  nations,  as  well  as  among  individuals,^ 
her  new  example  would  probably  foon  be  purfued  fpon- 
laneoufly  abroad,  and  more  produ<Sls  in  confequence  be 
brought  into  circulation  through  the  earth  ;  and  thp£e 
nations  in  fuch  cafe,  who  were  moft  active,  mpft  wife, 
and  moft  rich,  would  derive  moft  profit  from  the  re¬ 
volution.  —  To  accelerate  this  happy  moment,  fhe  would 
naturally  in  many  particulars,  make  the  extindtion  of  her 
own  prejudices  a  condition  with  other  nations,  for  the 
extinction  of  theirs ;  and  if  other  nations  negledted  tq 
adopt  her  inftrudtive  lefien  and  example,  her  benefit  from 
her  new  line  of  conduct  would  at  leaft  be  peculiar  and 

vuirivalled* 
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TiinrivaHed.  —  Should  Great  Britain  however  from  Indo-’ 
lence  or  timidity  decline  to  reform,  her  old  eftablifhed 
errors  at  prefent*,  (he  may  to  a  certainty  avoid  all  pre« 
pofterous  adherence  to  them  in  critical  cafes,  as  well  as 
all  unneceflary  violation  of  the  true  fyftem  in  new  and 
future  occurrences  ;  and  time  will  gradually,  it  is  to  he 
hoped,  render  eafier  the  accomplifhn^nt  of  the  reft. 

Every  improvement  that  takes  place,  however  flender 
and  retarded,  is  ftill  a  blelling  ;  —  and  let  me  here  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  add,  that  it  is  the  more  to  be  prayed  for  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  benefit  that  may^refult  to  humanity  at  large, 
were  free-trade  and  pacific  fyftems  more  gener^ly  pre¬ 
vailing*  Nations  might  then  no  longer  view  each  other 
as  ftrangers  and  as  rivals  ;  and  individuals,  learning  more 
and  more  their  real  public  interefts,  might  confider  them- 
fielves  not  merely  as  the  members  of  feparate  nations  (a 
fentiment  which  has  hitherto  feldom  been  the  companion 
of  general  liberality f  or  general  Juftice,)  but  likewife  as 

members 


*  Many  wio  would  aB  wifely  in  ncev  affairs,  fed  terrified  at  the  cor- 
reaion  of  antient  errors.  They  are  patients  who  would  (hun  the  operation 

that  is  to  reftore  their  health,  and  as  fuch,  are  treated  with  feme  afterit. 
ky  the  moralift :  •  ‘  ‘ 


“  Unhappy  race  ?  who  never  yet  cou!d  tell 
How  near  their  good  and  happinefs  they  dwell  ; 

Fetter  d  in  faults,  they  feek  not  to  be  free, 

“  But  ftupid,  to  their  own  fad  fate  agree  : 

**  Like  pond-’rous  rollirag-fto;ies,  opprefs’d  with  ill, 

"  The  •weight  that  leads  them,  makes  them  roll  on  Jiill. 

Rowe:\  Tranfiation  of  the  GoIdcTt 


i"ytnagorean  Verfes. 

t  r-  Pn«  has  the  following  remarkable  pafTage  refpeaing  the  love  of 
»  country.  -•  «  Forcigsn  trade  has  in  fom?  refpecls  the  moftufeful  ten- 

dency. 
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■tsihiibers  of  the  univerfe,  and  as  the  comrrion  children  df 
a  common  Father.  That  common  Father  cannot  be 
pleafed  that  the  pretended  interefls  of  artificial  commodities* 
(hould  be  made  a  motive  for  difturbing  either  the  good 

**  dency.  By  creating  an  intcrcoiirfe  between  diftant  kingdomsi  it  extends 
**  benevolence,  removes  local  prejudices,  leads  every  man  to  confider  hirn- 
fclf  more  as  a  citizen  of  the  world  than  of  any  particular  ftate,  and 
tonfequently  checks  the  excefl'es  of  that  Low  of  our  Country  which  has 
**  been  applauded  as  one  of  the  nobleft,  but  which  really  is  one  of  the 
moft  deflru£llve  principles  in  human  nature.”  He  then  adds  the  follow¬ 
ing  obfervations  in  a  note.  The  love  of  our  country  is  then  only  a  noble 
paflion,  when  it  engages  us  to  promote  the  Internal  happinefs  of  our  country 
and'to  defend  its  rights  and  liberties  againft  domeftic  and  foreign  invafion, 
maintaining  at  the  fame  time  an  equal  regard  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
**  other  countries.  But  this  has  not  been  its  moft  common  effed: ;  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  nothing  but  a  fpirit  of  rivalftilp  between  difterent 
communities,  producing  contention  and  a  thirft  for  conqueft  and  do- 
minion.  — -  What  is  hh  country  to  a  Ruffian,  a  Turk,  a  Spaniard,  &c. 
but  i  fpot  where  he  enjoys  no  right,  ajid  is  difpofed  of  by  owners  as  if 
“  he  was  a  beaft  ?  And  what  is  his  love  to  his  country,  but  an  attaeh- 
“  ment  to  degradation  and  ftavery  ?  — -  What  v/as  the  love  of  their  country 
**  among  the  Jews,  but  a  wretched  partiality  for  themfelves  and  a  proud 
contempt  for  other  nations  ?  Among  the  Romans  alfo  what  was  it, 
however  great  in  many  of  its  exertions,  but  a  principle  holding  together 
“  a  band  of  robbers  in  their  attempts  to  crufh  all  liberty  but  tlieir  own  ?  —• 
“  ChriftlaniCy  has  wifely  omitted  to  recommend  this  principle.  Had  it 
done  this,  it  would  have  countenanced  a  vice  among  mankind.  It  ha9 
“  done  what  Is  infinitely  better  —  It  has  recommended  Univerfal  Benevo- 
lence."  See  p*  74-5  of  that  edition  of  his  Obfervations  on  the  Importance 
of  the  American  Bev oh tiony  &c.  to  which  is  annexed  a  trarfation  of  the 
Will  of  M.  Fortune  Ricardy  1785. 

If  this  very  amiable  aad  refpedlablc  author  when  fpeaking  of  trade,  had 
limited  his  praifes  to  a  free-trade,  they  would  have  been  better  merited#  — 
But  how  unfortunate  is  it  that  his  fentiments  rcfpecling  patiiotifm,  as  It- 
is  commonly  called,  fhould  appear  lingular,  when  they  contain  nothing  but 
ti)e  language  of  fenlc  and  nature  confirmed  by  every  page  in  the  hlftory 
of  nations.. 

©rder 
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order  which  is  faiJ  to  be  the  bafis  of  their  own  mftitutioii, 
or  the  peace  of  the  general  community  of  nature;  nor 
can  it  be  acceptable  that  his  partial  gifts,  which  (as  having 
a  local  diflribution  accompanied  with  a  general  ufe)  ap¬ 
pear  given  in  fhares  to  each  nation  in  truft  for  every 
other,  Ihould  w^antonly  or  malicioufly  be  frufkated  in  their 
circulation,  and  even  be  made  the'  caufe  of  mutual  de^ 
vaftation  and  bloodlhed  over  the  globe.  —  Mr.  Hume 
who  confiderably  favors  the  liberal  fyftem,  and  confiders 
the  other  as  founded  in  “  narrow  and  malignant  politics,’* 
concludes  his  Ihort  Jifiay  on  the  Jealousy  of  Trade 
with  a  declaration,  which  I  fhall  not  be  afraid  of  making 
the  conclufion  of  the  prefent :  «  I  fhall  therefore  ven- 

“  ture  to  acknowledge  that  not  only  as  a  inan^  but  as  a 
Britijh  fubjedl,  I  pray  for  the  flourifhing  commerce  of 
i  Qerrnany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France  itfelf  ^  ^ 
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APPENDIX: 

f 

Containing  feveral  Particulars  explanatory  of  certain  Paf 
/ages  in  the  foregoing  Prcatife^ 

There  are  feveral  topics,  which  as  bearing  an  intimate 
relation  to  the  foregoing  commercial  principles,  or  as 
being  of  a  particular  nature,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  difcufs 
in  diflindl:  chapters.  Thefe  are,  i.  The  principal  ge¬ 
neral  of  alTifting  an  open  commerce ;  ’  2.  The 

modern  fyflem  of  the  balance  of  trade  5  3.  The  pre¬ 
eminence  in  general  of  agriculture  over  other  purfuits 
of  induftry ;  4.  A  comparifon  of  prohibitions,  bounties 
and  drawbacks,  with  mifcellaneous  remarks ;  5.  The 
commerce  of  grain ;  6.  Navigation-laws ;  and  7.  The 
queftion  refpefling  the  regulation  of  the  intereft  o£' 
money. 

CHAPTER  L 

Of  the  principal  general  means  of  affifting  an  open  commerce^ 


Having  controverted  the  wifdom  of  the  pre.^ 
vailing  modern  plans  for  encouraging  commerce, 
it  feems  incumbent  to  dilate  a  little  upon  the  chief  model 
proper  for  aiding  commerce^  when  put  upon  a  liberal  foot¬ 
ing.  This  chapter  will  therefore  principally  confift  of 
t  comment  upon  what  I  have  before  alTerted  j  viz.  7'hat 
“  free-trade  fooner  or  later  will  unerringly  diredt  the  fa- 
culties  of  a  country ;  and  that  knowledge,  joined  to 
“  wife  manners  and  cuHoms,  good  morals  and  public  fpirit, 

(if  favored  by  eafy  communications  under  the  fafeguard 
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-of  fixed  juftice  and  religious  liberty,)  will  in  general 
fufficiently  ftimulate  a  country  to  enterprize  ;  particu- 
larly  where  the  Hate  provides  for  it  thofe  aids,  which, 

«  though  of  general  ufe,  are  not  likely  to  be  eftablifhed  . 
“  by  mere  individuals/^ 

I.  That  free-trade  is  a  faithful  to  the  efforts  of 

a  commercial  country,  feems  nearly  felf-evident.-— Thofe 
domeflk  producSlions  which  flourilh  where  commerce  is 
left  open,  appear  by  that  very  circumftance  either  to  be 
in  demand  with  foreigners,  or  to  be  capable  at  leaft  of 
refifting  foreign  competition ;  and  as  fuch  may  fafely  be 
feleaed  and  pnrfued.  On  the  other  hand,  the  articles 
that  are  a<5t:ually  fapplied  by  foreigners-^  are  plainly  thofe 
that  (if  confumed  at  all)  ought  for  the  time  being  to  be 
Imported,  as  being  cheaper  than  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  can  be  met  with  among  ourfelves  ;  where  the  attempt 
to  produce  them  ought  therefore  to  be  omitted,  or  at  leaft 

poftponed,  till  it  can  be  purfued  to  better  advantage. _ 

1  bus  without  any  deception  or  partiality  we  difcover  bv 
means  of  a  free-trade,  the  ftrong  and  the  w'eak  points  of 
■a  country  j  and  without  any  peculiar  effort  or  expence, 
are  furniftied  with  vents  for  the  firft  and  with  fubftitutes 
for  the  fecond.  —  This  plan  is  cheap  and  fpecific,  produces 
no  jealoufies,  and  admits  of  no  miftakes,  being  founded 
on  the  fimple  and  folid  bafe  of  nature.  In  fbort  it  dif- 
covers  thofe  individual  interefts,  from  the  combination 
of  which  refults  the  intereft  of  the  whole.  —  And  when  re^ 
fources  are  added  for  remedying  any  occafional  interrupt, 
tion  that  may  occur  m  the  fupply  of  any  real  neceflarles,  * 
a  nation  may  be  faid  to  poflels  as  great  a  divcrfty  in  the 
•claffes  of  its  produaions  as  is  ufeful  or  politic,  its  circum- 
ifances  confidered. 
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2.  Knowledge  (the  article  next  alluded  to)  is  of  feveral 
kinds  ;  that  which  is  proper  for  the  young  and  that  which 
is  proper  for  the  adult ;  that  which  is  general  for  all 
clafles  of  citizens,  and  that  v/hich  is  peculiar  for  fome.  — • 
To  doubt  the  efficacy  of  knowledge  in  advancing  Com-* 
merce,  is  to  fuppofe  that  ignorant  men  can  fuCceed  in 
operations  that  often  benefit  by  the  moft  cohfummate 
information  :  It  is  to  fuppofe  alfo  that  where  ufeful  ideas 
abound,  fmall  incidents  are  not  likely  to  excite  new  and 
important  combinations  of  fuch  ideas.  Art  however  it 
is  well  known,  has  rarely  been  advanced,  unlefs  fcience 
(native  or  borrowed)  has  come  to  its  aid  ;  and  lead  of 
all  can  we  hope  for  fuccefs,  where  mechanics  and  ma¬ 
thematics,  natural  philofophy  and  ehemiftry,  adronomy  and 
geography,  with  the  elements  of  agriculture,  are  unknown 
or  negle(ded.  —  For  propagating  therefore  thefe  and  other 
ufeful  branches  of  knowledge,  the  date  may  not  only  witlr 
great  propriety  and  effe61:,  encourage  academical  and  other 
more  pra<5Hcal  focieties,  in  its  capital  and  in  its  provinces  ; 
but  it  may  alfo  didribute  at  low  prices,  ufeful  elementary 
books  ;  inditute  premiums  for  perfonal  attainments  in 
knowledge  or  in  Ikill ;  and  fupport  various  univerfities 
and  fchools  which  fhall  be  regulated  from  time  to  timCy 
ib  as  to  fuit  both  the  neceffities  and  the  improvements  of  the 
age  ;  and  which,  without  being  forced  upon  any,  (hall  be 
open  to  all  of  every  rank,  religion,  or  nation.  The  dudy ' 
.of  ufeful  a’rts  and  fciences  and  of  modern  languages  fliould 
certainly  be  preferred  under  fuch  a  fcheme,  to  the  dudy 
of  the  languages  and  the  works  of  fade  of  decayed  nations  ; 
efpeclally  as  both  the  hidories  and  moral  writings  of  thefe 
r.ations,  when  thought  of  any  peculiar  utility,  may  eafily 

be 
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be  tranflated  fur  the  general  advantage.  —  Let  me  lailly 
■  be  allowed  to  intimate  that  it  is  an  important,  and  ought 
to  be  a  princely  care,  to  colleifl  and  circulate  (and  to  furnilh 
individuals  with  opportunities  for  collecl:ing  and  circu¬ 
lating)  either  new  and  general,  or  local  and  temporary 
knovvdedge,  affecling  the  artSj  the  fciences,  or  commerce; 
a  care,  far  exceeding  mofi:  of  thofe  occurring  in  what  by 
a  miftaken  name  is  called  politics, 

3*  J^cinTisTs  QUA  cuJzG?ns  have  a  wide  influence  in  the 
world  ;  otherwife  our  principal  ac'lions  would  never  fo 
clolely  accord  with  the  practice  of  our  fore-fathers  and 
aflbciates,  and  at  the  fame  time  differ  fo  generally  from 
the  praaice  of  foreigners.  Yet  produaion  (one  of  the 
conflituents  as  we  haveobferved  of  commerce)  greatly  de¬ 
pends  on  our  good  management  of  health,  labor,  time, 
materials,  and  other  fimiJar  articles  ;  that  is,  on  manners 
and  cufloms  ;  as  may  appear  from  the  following  inftances. 
One  nation  Iqaths  a  cheap  and  wholefome  food  greedily 
adopted  by  another  nation ;  moft  countries  apply  infuiHcient 
or  unnecellarily  expen  five  remedies  to  thofe  great  enemies 
to  labor,  extreme  beat  or  extreme  cold^;  houfes  and  other 


**  where  the  mhabitents  can  have  neither  wood  nor  coal  nor  turf  but  at  ei- 
«  ceffive  price?,  the  workLog  people  live  in  miferable  hovek,  are  r  agged,  and 

^ J  Jt ow— o  —.A ^ 1  I  1  •  _ ■ 
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buildings  are  often  deficient  in  form  of  conflrudtioii  artd 
5n  durability ;  drefs  is  attended  with  frequent  perverfions 
as  to  fimplicity^  agility,  and  other  natural  objecfts  to  be 
aimed  at  in  it ;  the  feletSlion  and  the  treatment  of  animals 
deftined  for  laborious  and  other  domeftic  ufes^  and  the 
management  of  our  roads  and  the  vehicles  traVerfing  them^ 
are  in  many  cafes  highly  improper  ;  a  like  want  of  condutSt 
or  exertion  prevails  as  to  ordinary  tools  and  machinery ; 
and  the  fame  as  to  agriculture,  gardening,  and  various 
other  im.portant  rural  or  mechanical  arts.  The  difficulty 
of  eradicating  any  of  thefe  errors j  proves  the  tenacioufnef^ 
with  which  wife  manners  and  cuftorriS  in  thefe  patticularsj 
if  once  eftablifhed,  might  often  be  preferved.  —  It  is  not 
however  fo  much  by  laws,  as  by  writings  and  by  examples, 
by  encouragements  and  by  influencef,  that  folid  reforms 
or  good  meafures  in  thefe  refpedls  are  beft  to  be  produced, 

4.  As  to  morals^  learned  men  may  fpeculate  concerning 
the  origin  and  bafis  of  morality,  but  all  men  muff  alloy/ 

.  i 

afFord  fufficient  fuel  have  fewer  fuch  hours  In  the  four-and-twenty,  than 
thofe  who  have  it  cheap  and  plenty;  For  much  of  the  domeftic  work 
**  of  poor  women,  fuch  as  fpinning,  fcwing,  knitting;  and  of  the  men  iA 
thofe  manufadlures  that  require  little  bodily  exercife,  cannot  well  be  per-J 
foimed  where  the  fingers  are  numbed  with  cold  ;  Thole  people,  there- 
**  fore,  in  cold  weather  are  induced  to  go  to  bed  fooner,  and  He  longer  in 
a  morning,  than  they  would  do  if  they  could  have  good  fires  or  warm 
“  ftoves  to  fit  by  5  and  their  hours  of  work  are  ndt  fufficient  to  prbvJde 
the  means  of  comfortable  fubfiftencc. — Thofe  public  wofks  therefore,  fuch 
as  roads,  canals,  &c.  by  which  fuel  may  be  brought  cheap  into  fuch  countries 
“  from  diftant  places,  are  of  great  utility ;  and  thofe  who  promote  them 
maybe  reckoned  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind  I’*  Philadelphian 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  vol.  11.  p.  26-7. 

4  Influence  is  an  aftonifijing  engine  in  the  hands  of  courts,  fometimes 
employed  for  bad, 'but  rarely  upon  any  fettled  plan  for  the  many  good  pur- 
pofes  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

that 
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that  It  confifts  in  general  rules  approved  by  v/Ifdom  and 
by  time,  as  admirably  fitted  for  promoting  univerfal  prof- 
pcrity.  The  difcovery  of  thefe  general  rules  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  having  contributed  pradical  aids  to  the  humaq 
minds,  more  povi^erful  than  any  that  fcience  has  afforded  ; 
for  thefe  rules  refpeft  not  only  a  moral  life,  but  eftablj/li 
liiCewife  what  in  the  refult  is  found  to  be  an  enlightened 
conduct,  and  greatly  tend  to  equalize  the  efforts  of  men 
in  point  of  difcretion.  What  clafs  of  people,  for  inftance^ 
can  fail  of  profperity,  who  obey  the  laws  of  diligence, 
frugality,  juftice,  and  the  other  moral  virtues,  though  fe-. 

conded  only  with  moderate  perfonal  underftanding  ? _ 

Of  courfe  then,  thefe  virtues  are  eminently  formed  for 
promoting  an  object  like  commerce  5  as  they  are  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  exertion  and  the  true  fupporters  of  equal  inter- 
courfe. 

5.  When  I  ufe  the  term  public  fpirit^  I  confider  it  as 
a  kind  of  temper,  that,  whether  originating  from  philan¬ 
thropy,  or  from  a  defire  of  applaufe,  or  from  a  turn  for 
induftry,  feeks  to  devote  itfelf  tofome  public  end  and  object. 
It  waits  for  opportunities,  and  not  for  commands ;  it  often 
toils  in  lecret  j  and  incapable  of  a  job,  it  fulfils  and  even 
exceeds  its  engagements.  If  there  is  a  fovereign,  that 
thinks  that  public  fpirit  is  not  a  neceflary  fecond  to  royal 
beneficence,  in  favour  of  arts  and  of  commerce ;  and  who 
conceives  that  he  better  knows  the  various  wants  of  his 
people,  than  the  individuals  do  to  whom  they  relate,  and 
who  choofes  to  trufi:  to  politics  rather  than  to  nature  3  I 
muff  either  pity  the  fubjedls  of  fuch  a  fovereign,  or  in  any 
event  I  muff  fay,  “  Sagaciqus  prince,  do  you  know  that 

you  muff  have  a  fuccelTor  —  It  is  evidently  a  frugal 

mode 
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mode  of  effbdiing  public  good  to  excite  a  paffion  for  if 
jn  individualsj  and  there  are  various  modes  we  may  obferve 
for  its  operation  j  for  while  one  man  for  example  gratuLtoufly 
accomplifhes  fervices  in  his  own  perfon,  another  may  pro¬ 
mote  them  in  his  neighbor,  and  a  third  circulate  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  for  the  public  ufe.  To.  give  men  an  at¬ 
tachment  therefore  to  the  public,  is  to  fill  the  fiate  with 
civil  volunteers.  —  If  it  fometimes  happens  that  men 
defpijfe  the  public  good  and  the  cares,  of  thofe,  who.  wilK 
to  purfye  it,  furely  it  is  a  fatal  evil ;  and  as  it  arifes  from 
caufes  that  are  the  reverfe  of  public  fpirit,  it  fliews  the 
ufes  of  this  principle  ;  and  as  the  fource  of  th^  defeat  1^, 
always  to  he  traced  to  the  governorSj^  rather  than  to  the 
governed,  it  proves  the  degree  in  which  public  fpirit  in^ 
tlie  lower  ofder  depends  on  that  prevailing  in  the  higher. 

6.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  refpe^^Hng  the  uti¬ 
lity  of  eafi  comimnicaiions  to  commerce.  If  articles 
to  be  exchanged,  eafy  means  of  intercourfe  will  facilitate 
their  exchange,  by  faving  time  and  feving  expence  and 
by  increafing  the  opportunities.  Good  and  numerous  roada 
and  inland  water-communications,  freefeas  and  intelligent 
mariners,  are  not  however  the  only  means  that  are  proper 
for  this  purpofe.  Cuftom-hpufe  and  other  fifcal  embar- 
.rafiments  mufi:  at  the  fame  time  be  removed  or  fimplifiedi 
various  national  and  foreign  prejudices  muft  be  extinguilh,- 
cd  j  a  knowledge  of  the  feats  both  of  cornmodities  and  of 
their  confiimption  muft  be  extended ;  and  above  all  3 
general  fyftem  of  peace,  or  a  more  limited  or  confiderate 
way  of  conducing  wars,  muft  be  promoted,  before  thia 
faiutary  end  can  be  properly  accomplifhed, 

7^ 
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I  mufl  next  fpeak  of  fixed  and  fufHciently  equal  laws, 
'—And  here  I  muft  obferve  that  as  the.  eftablifhment  of  a 
branch  of  trade,  and  even  the  forming  a  provifion  for 
a  family,  ufually  requires  the  term  of  an  adlive  life  for 
completion;  and  as  the  trader  is  human,  and  has  a 
foul  moved  by  the  fame  fprings  as  thofe  of  his  fuperiors ;  the 
trader  will  not  propofe  to  eat  the  bread  of  care  where  his 
reimburfement  or  reward  is  made  in  any  way  uncertain. 
All  ideas  therefore  of  fulFering  trade  to  profper  merely  till 
it  can  bear  a  tax,  or  of  dragooning  it,  or  of  uhng  ftate- 
cafuiflry  to  over-reach  it,  or  of  making  it  the  prey  of 
nobles,  or  of  giving  protedions  againft  the  operation  of 
its  juft  demands,  or  of  influencing  courts  of  judicature 
where  its  caufes  are  at  ifTue,  nay  even  of  making  fudden 
changes  in  any  eftablifhed  commercial  laws"^;  muft  be  ut¬ 
terly  abandoned  in'  ftates  that  wifh  to  encourage  trade, 
hlen  can  confole  themfelves  for  their  own  imprudence ; 
and  can  fubmit  to  fucceflive  calamities  of  nature  ;  but  the 
artificial  oppreflions  of  politicians  difguft,  terrify  and  deter 
them,  they  may  be  cheated  once,  but  thole  are  dupes  to 
themfelves  wlio  think  that  they  will  be,  cheated  twice. 
Trade  is  from  thenceforth  extinguiftied,  except  whei-e  it 
is  revived  by  enormous  profits  or  unnatural  afliftance, 
which  is  all  given  at  the  public  coft  and  is  more  than  trade 
ought  ever  to  receive.  — If  the  fovereign  by  thus  impofing 


*  Moft  governments  underftand  fo  Jittle  trade^  and  ct  the  /lature  aid 
neceffiw  of  that  v/hich  traders  fappofeto.be  jvjike,  that  it  merits  an  ex¬ 
periment  whether  traders  are  not  tally  corhpetent  to  frame  and  even  ta  ad- 
hiin-.fter  laws  for  their  own  common  concerns  j  the  operation  of  thefc  laws' 
being  cenhned  either  to  dlftrias  in  which  traders  chiefly  reflde,  or  to  feck- 
perfens  as  choefe  to  f  gnify  their  fubmiflion  to  tiiem  either  generally  or  in 
a  given  in.^ance,  A  merchant-law  and  merchant-court  feem  not  more  un- 
reafonab.e,  than  clerical,  landed,  military,  or  any  other  corporate  by* 
laws  or  courts. 
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upon  himfelf  a  regular  condu6t,  abridges  the  fphcre  of  his 
capricious  defpotifm,  he  not  only  enlarges  his  real  powers^ 
and  fixes  his  family  more  firmly  on  his  throne;  but  makes 
more  imprefTion,  as  well  as  a  prouder  figure  among  his 
neighbors;  and  the  rife  of  the  value  of  lands,  the  increafe 
of  the  refources,  population  and  knowledge  of  his  country^ 
make  infinite  amends  to  him  for  voluntarily  refigning  the 
fingle  and  unhappy  power  of  doing  wrong. 

8.  Religious  freedom  (which  is  another  efiential  affif- 
tant  to  trade)  appears  daily  gaining  ftrength  and  popularity ; 
its  chief  obflacles  lying  in  the  bigotry  or  habitual  bad 
politics  of  eftablifhed  clergymen,  and  in  the  complaifance 
of  timid  or  fubtle  ftatefmen*  in  their  favor.  In  return  for 
the  contributions  made  by  men  of  other  religious  perfiia- 
fions  to  their  permanent  fupport,  the  eftablifhed  clergy  in 
general  throughout  Europe  have  not  only  encouraged  the  ex- 
clufionof  fuch  perfons  from  civil  offices  (though  thefe  perfons 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  civil  offices  alfo)  but  they  have 
ufually  in  the  firft  inftance  pleaded  even  againft  indulging 
them  in  the  privilege  of  cultivating  their  religon  in  pri¬ 
vate.— -The  clergy  beyond  all  men  one  might  fuppofe  ought 
to  know,  that  religion  is  a  belief  and  not  a  form,  a  per- 
fonal  and  not  a  ftate  concern ;  and  that  though  the  ftate 
,may  derive  benefits  from  its  prevalence,  it  ought  never 
to  prefcribe  the  particular  modes  of  it.  But  fince  expe¬ 
rience  has  ftiewn  that  none  have  been  more  ready  than  the 
clergy  to  interfere  in  the  private  concerns  of  other  men  with 
their  Creator,  and  that  no  afibciatcd  body  of  men  is  fo  flow  in 
reforming  its  errors  as  their  own ;  it  is  time  that  the  civil  power 
iliould  interfere  and  decifively  abolifh  every  thing  favoring 
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of  religious  perfecution ;  confining  the  power  of  the  clergy  f 
to  the  dlfclpline  of  their  own  followers  fubjecSl:  to  their  own 
confent.  —  As  to 'the  feSiaries  of  modern  Europe,  I  con¬ 
ceive  that  fadls  and  authorities  p^rove  it  to  be  beneficial 
to  a  country,  that  a  part  of  its  inhabitants  fliou Id  be  of  this 
defcription ;  or  at  leaft  if  fedlaries  have  no  pofitive  ad¬ 
vantage!  to  recommend  them,  it  is  certainly  impolitic 
where  feclaries  occur,  either  to  expel  or  to  opprefs  them  ; 
and  not  lefs  impolitic  to  deny  them  {belter,  when  they  feek 
admittance  from  foreign  parts  in  numbers  too  fmall  to 
create  danger ;  efpecially  where  they  pofTefs  wealth,  {kill, 
or  extenfive  commercial  conneclions.  The  religious  for¬ 
bearance  that  daily  and  mutually  encreafes  among  men 
of  all  perfuafionsj  cojiftantly  leflens  the  probablility  of  fe- 

H  2  rious 

■f  I  fpeak  only  of  the  eeclefiaftical  power  of  the  clergy,  avowed  or  a£lua]. 
The  judicial  and  other  chij  powers  of  the  clergy  in  various  countries,  and 
the  mode  of  fupporting  the  clergy,  form  political  qucftions,  with  which 
commercial  confiderations  have  Wy  an  i^dirsft  connedtion. — I  allude  alfj  in 
what  I  fay,  to  no  particular  country,^ 

it  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  two  pofitjve  advantages  to  our  modern  Eu¬ 
ropean  fefts.  —  Firft  there  is  a  prefumpticn,  (as  morals  happily  bear  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  almoft  every  fcheme  of  religion  exifting  in  modern  times  in 
Europe,)  that  whenever  the  fenfe  of  religion  is  aXlve  enough  to  affume' 
the  form  of  a  feX,  a  certain  decency  of  manners  will  accompany  it  in 
the  mafs  of  feXaries ;  and  this  expeXation.  is  rendered  the '  more  pro¬ 
bable,  by  the  watchful  eye  ufually  kept  by  every  party  over  the  conduX  of 
feXaries.  •—  Secondly,  when  the  feXary  finds  that  he  cannot  himfelf  become 
eftabii/hed,  he  naturally  looks  to  felf-defence ;  and  hence  he  commonly  (at 
leaft  in  modern  times,  and  when  he  is  in  danger  of  being  opprefled  by  the 
eftabliftiment  or  the  civil  government),  ends  in  being  more  or  lefs  an  advocate 
for  religious,  and  thence  probably  for  a  certain  meafure  of  civil  liberty  j 
both  of  which  are  conneXed  and  beneficial  political  principles  j  and  have  a 
oonfiderable  effeX  in  enlarging  and  giving  vigor  to  the  human  charaXer.  — 

If  thefe  rules  in  favor  of  the  exiftence  of  modern  European  feXs  have  their 
exceptions,  theft  exceptions  feem  likely  to  be  but  fmall  and  tranfitory. 
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nous  difputes  arifing  from  difFerent  religions  being  profefled 
in  the  fame  neighborhood ;  efpecially  where  the  ftate  ap^ 
plies  a  due  authority  in  fupport  of  the  general  peace 

9* 

*  There  is  a  fpecies  of  bigotry,  peculiar  in  its  nature,  but  frequent  in 
praftice,  belonging  to  certain  fceptics,  who  are  convinced  of  the  ujes.  of  reli- 
ffwnto  fociety^but  feat  that  religious  controverfy  may  f>roduce  that  vuant  of  faith 
in  others^  nvhich prevails  in  themjelves.  This  pcliiion  being  political  requires  a 
p'l'littcal  refutation,  which  I  think  is  to  be  feund  in  the  f  dlowing  obftrvations. 

Firfl,  old  eftabhfhed  clergies  (like  other  corporate  bodies)  ufudlly  fall  into" 

•  prelumption  and  igiiorance,  and,  when  richly  endowed,  into  idlensfs  and 
vice,  in  proportion  as  they  want  opponents  or  rivals.  2,  From  clerical 
neglefts  and  bad  examples  not  only  infidelity  fpcntnneoufly  arifes  in  many, 
but  is  propagated  in  others  by  infidel  publications  and  difeourfes  j 

intolerance  itfelf  being  a  fufricient  motive  with  many,  for  decrying  a  religion, 
3.  Meafures  that  are  only  imperfcclly  coercive,  can  fcarcely  prevent  and 
may  fometimes  increafe  religious  difputes  j  as  the  toleration  adlually  fubfift- 
ing  in  civilized  countries,  of  itfelf  permits  coufiderable  difcuffion  j  and  the 
jntrodudlion  of  an  intIre  reflraint  would  be  attended  with  various  evils,  more 
dangerous  than  any  that  could  follow  from  the  controveiTies  meant  to  be  extin- 
guiihed.  4,  The  f)dlematic  perfecutors  in  queftion,  more  true  to  their  feelings 
than  to  their  theory,  eftener  feek  to  filence  the  difputes  of  Chriftians  amo'ng 
each  other,  tlian  to  fupprefs  the  arguments  of  atheifts  anddeifls  againft  religion 
in  general  j  though  it  may  fafely  be  affirmed  in  favor  of  European  fedls  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  they  have  not  only  (their  numbers  and  advantages  confidered) 
abounded  in  able  defenders  of  religion,  but  have  been  particularly  fovorable  to 
trade,  manufaflures,  and  fcience.  Lajlly,  there  is  more  aptitude  to  faith  in  the 
generality  of  m.ankind,  than  the  timid  theories  in  queftion  (arguing  from 
their  own  example)  may  at  firft  apprehend.  — ■  When  we  confider  therefore, 
that  diflerences  in  opinion  feem  natural  where  men  are  allowed  to  think  at 
all,  and  that  perfecution  tends  to  produce  either  ftrife  or  lethargy  j  and  "when 
we  add  that  toleration  not  only  often  affmds  an  antidote  to  tlie  decline  of 
clerical  manners,  byt  admits  the  public  ftrength  to  be  augmented  by  the 
acceftion  of  numbers  from  every  party  j  it  will  appear  that  we  have  in  thefe 
refpedls  at  leaft  a  y>ci//i'k<3/  compenfation  for  any  inconvenience  arifing  from 
the  mere  extenfion  of  a  tacit  and  imperfedl,  to  an  acknowledged  and  entire 
religivous  freedom  (the  difference  between  wuhich  Is  the  whole  matter  here 
contention  in  countries  at  aJl  lefpedlable  for  their  civilization.) 


» 
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9*  zxc  means  of  aioing  trade  in  the  laft  place 

(as  I  have  hinted  above)  which  though  of  general  utility^ 
will  feldom  originate  from  individual  traders,  (unlefs  for¬ 
tunately  inftigated  by  public  fpirit.) —Every  article  of  the 
prelent  chapter  furnifhes  an  inllance  of  ^thele  means  i  but 
I  rather  allude  to  particulars  of  another  defeription,  fuch 
as  are  hinted  at  in  the  note  below — T'he  time  will  at 
length  it  is  to  be  hoped,  arrive,  when  JiateJmen  v/ill  oftener 
feel  animated  than  at  prefent,  with  public  fpirit,  (that 

beautiful 

If  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are  compared  with  Great  Britain  and  with 
parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  United  Provinces,  we  ihall  difeover 
that  wherever  moft  bigot-y  and  perfecution  prevail,  religion  is  there  ufually 
worft  vindicated  and  in  many  inftancesis  leaft  refpefted;  and  political  profpe- 
rity  is  there  ufually  at  its  loweft  ebb.  -  On  the  other  hand,  in  France  we 
have  had  a  proof  of  the  poflibility  of  ftatefmen  manifehing  more  toler  ation 
even  towards  atheifra,  than  towards  pro  tenant  herefv. 

To  conclude,  the  prejudice  here  combated  does  not  In  any  event  appear 
to  require  more  than  the  fupprelTion  of  puhlic  religious  difputations,  bej'ond 
which  therefore  its  zeal  ought  not  to  be  extended,  (fuppofrng  it  proper  to  be 
indulged  at  all.) 

Let  it  be  added  as  a  juftification  for  the  above  remarks,  that  theprafUce  of 
perfecution  has  been  fo  general  and  its  effedts  fo  terrible,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
any  country  in  Ear(fpe  where  it  is  not  nece/Tary  to  combat  its  remains. 

t  For  example,  future  ftatefmen,  without  danger  of  fervilely  ti-eadlng  In 
the  footfteps  of  the  paft,  may  for  the  benefit  of  trade  import  foreign  fpecles 
of  plants,  as  alfo  cf  quadrupeds,  birds  and//«'j  may  propagate  the  know- 
^  ledge  ct  ufeful  fecrets  rn  farming  and  in  other  arts  ;  may  more  generally  than 
at  prefent  explore  the  qualities  of  the  fail  of  a  country,^  and  of  its  fubter- 
raneous^  contents  j  appoint  premiums  cf  various  deferipdons  for  fpecific 
diftovenes  j  aid  the  publication  of  expenfive  works  which  might  otherwife 
be  declined;  eftabliih  an  adive  police,  efpecially  of  the  preventive  kind, 
rather  than  a  fufpiclous  and  inquifitive  police  ;  frame  prudent  and  equitable 
poor-laws,  which  lhall  alfo  be  preventive  ;  introduce  Ample  and  convenient 
corns,  vith  uniform  weights,  and  alfo  uniform  meafures  for  length  and 
for  capacity;  and  purfue  various  other  fimilar  objeds  of  utility,  many  of 
W  ich  ha\e  been  fo  remote  from  ordinary  pradice,  as  on  that  account  to  be 
Jikeiy  to  be  deemed  romantic. 
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jbeautiful  paflion  that  To  much  partakes  of  divinity;)  and 
when  one  of  the  chief  pretenfions  for  erecting  civil  govern¬ 
ments  (hall,  in  //Wr  hands,  be  reduced  to  practice;  namely, 
that  of  combining  the  efforts  of  the  whole  fociety^  for  attaining 
tuhat  exceed^  the  power  or  province  of  individuals.  Notwith* 
ftanding  the  appearance  of  a  few  noble  enterprizes,  (of 
which  a  part  only  have  been  fuccefsful)  our  paft  negledts 
afford  too  much  opportunity  for  a  future  harveff  of  fame 
and  wealth  being  reaped  by  thofe  countries,  that  fhall  fecond 
elevated  commercial  views  with  fteadinefs,  'patience,  and 
juftice,  — •  As  projects  however  of  the  nature  here  alluded 
to,  are  rather  to  be  looked  for  from  men  who  have  leifure 
for  meditation  or  who  derive  their  hints  from  practice,  than 
from  politicians ;  committees  may  be  inftituted  in  the 
great  branches  of  art,  fcience,  and  political  ceconomy,  for 
the  purpofe  of  furniftiing  government  with  advice  when 
v/anted  in  each  department.  If  the  number  of  each 
committee  was  made  neither  too  fmall  nor  too  large, 
if  thofe  who  compofed  each  committee  were  refpec- 
tively  and  from  time  to  time  deputed  by  independent 
profeffional  bodies,  if  falaries  were  allowed  them  that  were^ 
merely  fuffcient  to  compenfate  for  lofs  of  time  and  for 
neceffary  expences,  and  if  the  opinions  given  (with  their 
xeafcns)  were  always  rendered  public ;  perhaps  as  much 
would  be  done  for  the  purpofe  of  furnifhing  hints,  of  check¬ 
ing  jobs  and  intrigues,  and  of  calling  forth  the  additional 
judgement  of  that  great  and  ufeful  tribunal  the  public^  as 
human  infirmities  will  at  prefent  in  general  permit, 

^  I 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  general  means  of  encou- 
raging  commerce,  we  may  mention  the  following  local 
ones ;  fmce  the  fituation  of  the  principal  part  of  Europe 

renders  them  of  general  operation. 

\ 
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t.  It  IS  expedient  to  abate  prejudices  againft  commer¬ 
cial  occupations,  (when  they  occur)  by  rendering  traders 
capable  both  of  public  honors  and  Jlate- employments  :  and  at 
the  fame  time  (in  order  to  prevent  thefe  novel  privileges 
from  having  the  effedl  of  alienating,  inftead  of  attaching 
experience  and  capital  to  the  purfuit  of  trade)  the  holder 
for  the  frrfr  and  fecond  generation  fhould  forfeit  them, 
whenever  he  quitted  the  profelKon  by  which  they  were  ob¬ 
tained.  2.  Another  encouragement  to  European  com¬ 
merce  would  De,  the  abolition  of  fuch  corporatio'n privileges^ 
as  mcroach  upon  the  claims  of  others.  It  was  in  barba¬ 
rous  ages,  when  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  true  methods 
of  acquiring  national  wealth  and  of  impofing  taxes  were 
little  underflood,  and  v/hen  grandees  under  the  crown 
were  of  themfelves  able  to  fell  both  juflice  and  indulgen- 
cies  to  its  fubjedls  ;  that  this  lingular  expedient  for  limi¬ 
ting  the  free  exercife  of  labor  and  talent,  and  the  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  capital,  was  invented.  But  modern  improve- 
•  ments  and  the  powers  now  united  in  government,  render 

a  change  in  this  refpe£l,  not  only  eafy  but  expeded. _ 3, 

Having  before  mentioned  the  benefits  to  arife  from  adop¬ 
ting  the  talents  and  new  ideas,  the  capital  and  the  con- 
neaionsof  foreigners;  and  intimated  that  criminal  and 
Civil  law  ought  to  be  adminiflered  on  equal  terms  to  them 
and  to  the  natives;  1  have  only  farther  to  fugged:  the 
propriety  of  allowing  foreigners  to  polTefs  lands,  honors, 
and  certain  elediv^  and  temporary f  employments  ;  provided 

t  The  foreign  favorites  of  princes,  efpedally  in  a  civil  lirie,  have  ufually 
«aufed  mifchief  from  their  Ignoranee  of  native  laws  and  cuftoms,  &c.  but 

foreigners  feiefted  from  tiinc  to  time  by  the  naUves  can  feldom  difguft,  and 
may  often  be  ufcfuh 
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they  give  pledge  for  their  behaviour,  by  fubmltting  to  foniS 
liberal  political  teft,  or  by  means  of  pecuniary  .fecurities, 
Tl'hey  'will  foon  become  affirnilated  to  the  natives  by  good 
treatment;  and  among  other  returns,  they  w”!!!  bring  to  a 
reafonable  {Vandard  the  pretenfions  of  many  natives  ren¬ 
dered  exorbitant  from  the  want  of  rivals  to  oppofe  to  them* 
It  is  weak  in  a  great  country,  from  the  fear  of  foreigners 
doing  mifchief  by  tlieir  thronging  to  it  in  exceflive  num¬ 
bers,  to  exclude  them  from  it  in  fmall  numbers  and  under 
proper  reftridfions  ;  and  betrays  a  nationality  founded  on 
limited  views  and  information. — ^4^  The  laft  circumftance 
of  a  local  nature  which  I  (hall  notice,  as  likely  to  be  ufeful 
to  European  commerce,  is  the  difcouragement  of  monaf- 
tic  inftltidions^  Trade  though  it  may  exiff,  never  can 
flourilh,  while  the  junior  and  active  members  of  creditable 
families  not  engaged  in  public  purfuits,  feek  a  retreat  in 
religious  foundations.  Violence  however  is  here  wholly 
unnecefiary  when  fo  eafy  a  mode  of  dilTolving  thefe  in- 
ftitutions  offers  itfelf,  as  that  of  allowin?-  the  funds  that 
fupport  them  to  be  fliared  among  the  adtual  incumbents 
not  merely  for  life,  but  with  a  liberty  annexed  of  appro¬ 
priating  the  major  part  by  wdll  to  any,  except  corporate 
ufes^.  There  are  various  proteftant  countries,  'whofe  ex¬ 
ample  demonftrates  that  religion  and  morality  may  profper 
by  means  of  a  fecular  (or  non-rnonaftic)  clergy  alone ;  and 
in  any  event  even  where  a  regular  (or  monaPde)  clergy 
(hall  be  thought  neceffary  to  be  added,  its  effablilhment 
may  be  modified,  as  in  France. 

I 

*  This  hint  Is  borrowed  from  the  preface  to  the  EnglllJi  tranflatlon  Of  Barcwi 
Born's  Specimfen  of  the  Natural  Hiilory  of  the  various  Orders  of  Monks, 
after  the  Manner  of  the  Linnscan  Sylleru.  Printed  for  Johnfon* 

But 
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But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  chapter  on  the  beft 
general  modes  of  encouraging  a  free  commerce.  —  I  have 
recited  in  it  what  appears  to  me  the  principal  of  thefc 

means  only,  and  fuch  aifo.^s  I  do  not  elfewhere  particularly 
notice. 


C  FI  AFTER  IL 

Of  the  Syfem  of  the  Balance  of  Trade, 

I  GO  on  to  confider  the  celebrated  fyftem  of  the  balance 
of  trade,  —  The  grand  objedfof  thisfyftem  is  to  make 
the  amount  of  exported  exceed  that  of  imported  commo¬ 
dities,  in  order  that  a  balance  may  be  receivable  in  gold 
and  in  filver. 

To  prevent  mifconftrudlion,  it  is  necelTary  to  premife 
that  fpecie,  which  is  a  medium  that  prevents  the  many  in¬ 
conveniences  of  barter,  and  which  is  not  only  approved 
by  all  countries  and  all  ages,  but  which  always  retains 
its  value  amidft  national  revolutions,  appears  a  truly  im¬ 
portant  objedl  for  all  mankind ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
muft  be  added,  that  to  fuppofe  that  wealth  confifts  only 
in  the  pieces  of  coin  we  thus  wear  in  our  purfes,  and  not 
in  our  general  property  and  in  our  perfonal  qualifications  ; 
is  to  fuppofe  that  wealth  did  not  exifl:  in  the  world  till 
mines  were  difcovered,  and  that  wealth  would  vaniih 
again  with  the  abfence  of  coin.  —  Whatever  therefore  may 
be  the  ufes  of  the  precious  metals  above  paper  and  other 
mediums  of  circulation,  (and  doubtlefs  they  are  great  and 
itiany,)  only  a  certain  ftock  of  thefe  metals  is  requifite 
in  a  given  ftate  of  any  fociety ;  which  flock  being  fecured 

$0  that  fociety,  a  comparatively  fmall  additional  annual 

I  import 
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import  will  fuffice  for  its  annual  wear  and  confumption. 

• — A  greater  flock  indeed  than  this  is  not  pofTible  to  be  re^ 
tained  in  any  country  even  by  penal  laws,  unlefs  as  plate  or 
as  treafure  ;  either  of  which  deprives  the  community  both 
pf  interefl  upon  a  principal  and  of  profit  upon  a  capital 
to  its  evident  detriment^. 

There  is  afecond  prejudice  neceffary  to  be  overcome  on 
the  fubjedl  of  fpecie,  which  is,  that  payments  made  in  it 
to  foreigners  neceffiirily  proceed  from  a  decline  in  other 
valuable  means  of  payment;  to  wit,  thofe  of  produdlion 
and  of  induftry.  —  But  in  reply  to  this  apprehenfion  of 
decline,  it  may  be  afierted,  that  the  fact  cannot  long  exift 
in  any  great  and  general  degree  in  modern  European 
nations,  fmce  no  fuch  nation  can  long  fupport  money- 
payments  out  of  its  internal  funds,  without  mines :  and 
though  it  muif  neccffarily  be  confeiTed,  that  mines  are 
deftrudfive  as  a  poffeiTioii  to  thofe  nations  (as  Spain  and 
Portugal)  that  altogether  rely  upon  them,  becaufe  fuper- 
feding  and  deflroying  induftry ;  yet  whenever  a  natior; 
obtains  an  overflow  of  fpecie  from  foreign  parts  folely  by 
means  of  its  good  management,  there  is  evidently  np 
harm  in  fuch  a  nation  regularly  emitting  again  that  pror 
portion  of  fuch  imported  fpecie,  which  it  does  not  want. 

But  to  fpeak  of  the  balance  of  trade  more  directly ;  I 
think  it  eafy  for  a  nation  to  polTefs  a  regular  and  falqtary 
fuperiority  in  its  imports  (after  providing  for  all  its  calls 
of  coin  and  without  incurring  any  debt)  merely  by  the 

*  ‘‘  It  is  very  ill  hufbandry  (fays  S]r  William  Petty )  to  double  the  calh 
of  the  nation  by  deftroying  half  its  wealth  ;  or  to  increafe  the  cafh  other- 
**  wife  than  by  increafing  rhe  wealth  Jitnul  et  femel P'  —  ‘‘For  there  may  as 
“  well  be  too  much  money  in  a  country  as  too  little,  I  mean  as  to  the  beft 
advantage  of  its  trade.”  —  See  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland, 


happy 
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happy  condu£t  of  its  public  and  private  affairs.  I  cannot 
apprehend  that  a  fteady  balance  of  value  thus  flowing 
into  the  bofom  of  a  nation,  and  forming  the  bafls  of  ad¬ 
ditional  numbers,  or  of  additional  fecurity  or  enjoyments, 
fhould  form  matter  of  lamentation  ;  or  that  we  fhould 
wifli  to  give  this  balance  away  again  officioufly  in  needlels 
exports.  —  As  to  the  particular  fliape  alfo  which  this  value 
ought  to  afiume,  I  conceive  it  wife  to  leave  it  to'  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  trader,  rather  than  of  the  legiflator  ;  not  only 
as  every  trader  will  naturally  refort  for  his  imports  to  ob¬ 
jects  of  mofl:  profit ;  but  as  goods  will  generally  produce 
bullion  when  wanted,  as  currently  as  bullion  will  produce 
goods. 

Without  meaning  to  aflert  that  debts  may  not  often 
be  contracled  advantageoufly  with  foreigners,  even  by  a 
profperous  nation  5  yet  I  think  that  v/henever  the  inflrancd 
occurs  of  a  nation  whofe  fubjects  owe  little  or  no  money 
abroad  and  whofe  ihduflry  flourifhes,'  we  have  a  fure 
though  incidental  fymptom,  that  trade  is  there  happily 
balanced  5  and  I  conceive  that  information  collecled  from 
modern  Cuftom-houfe  entries^  can  fupply  no  proof  in 
this  cafe  fo  much  to  be  relied  upon,  as  the  average  ftate 
of  debts  or  credits.  ^  If  Great  Britain  therefore,  after 
paying  a  large  national  interefl:  to  foreigners  and  keep¬ 
ing  afloat  a  large  mafs  of  circulating  coin,  has  trading 
fubjecls  that  are  in  a  capacity  to  lend  money  or  goods 
to  other  nations  and  to  colonies^  much  oftener  than  they 
borrow ;  we  may  in  general  be  fatisfied  that  the  balance 
of  her  imports  is  not  immediately  injurious  to  her.  —  I 
may  add  that  flnce  there  is  perhaps  no  fet  of  traders  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  befides  thofe  of  Great  Britain, 

*  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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that  pretend  to  afFord  much  mercantile  credit  abmad^ 
there  can  be  but  few  lenders  and  conrequently  but  few 
borrowers ;  and  commerce  being  thus  expedlant  (as  it: 
ufually  is)  of  ftri£l:  returns,  I  do  not  fee  that  the  balan¬ 
ces  in  modern  commerce  can  be  much  wrong  in  many 
European  nations,  and  leaft  of  all  in  our  own.  —  I  fhould 
therefore  in  general  efteem  it  of  more  confequence  for 
trading  nations  to  look  at  the  fum  total  than  at  the  ha^ 

*  Mr.  Adam  Smith  gives  the  following  ftriking  inltance.  In  his  work 
on  the  Nature  and  Catcfes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nationty  how  dangeSrous  it  is 
to  rely  on  general  theories.  ^  A  natron  (fays  this  able  writer)  may  im- 
port  to  a  greater  value  than  it  exports  for  half  a  century  perhaps  to- 
“  gether ;  the  gold  and  filver  which  comes  into  it  during  all  this^ time 
may  be  all  immediately  fent  out  of  it ;  its  circulating  coin  may  gra- 
dually  -decay,  (different  forts  of  paper  money  being  fubllituted  in  its 
**  place,)  and  even  the  debts  too  which  it  contradls  in  the  principal  nations 
'  with  whom  it  deals  may  be  gradually  encreafing ;  and  yet  in  its  real 

wealth,  (the  unchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  lands  and 
labor,)  may  during  the  fame  period  have  been  increaffng  in  a  much 
greater  proportion.  The  ftate  of  our  North  American  colonies  and  of 
the  trade  which  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain^  before  the  com- 
“  mencement  of  the  difturbances  in  1775,  f'srve  as  a  proof,  that  this- 
«  is  by  no  means  an  impoffible  fuppofition.”  Book  IV.  Chap.  3,  at  the 
clofe.— -Sir  Joffas  Child  alfo,  (in  whofe  time  the  dodtrine  of  the  balance  of 
trade  firft  originated)  befides  giving  unanfwerable  objedlions  to  the  com¬ 
mon  modes  of  eftirnating  general  and  particular  balances  In  trade,  thus" 
confirms  the  pofition  in  the  text  above.  If  our  trade  and  flilpping,  (fays 
he)  dimlnilh,  w'hatever  profit  particular  men  may  make,  the  nation 
undoubtedly  lofcth  j  and  on  the  contrary,  if  our  trade  and  fiiipplng  in- 
creafe,  how  fmall  and  low  foever  the  profits  are  to  private  men,  it  is  an 
**  Infallible  indication  that  the  nation  in  general’  thrives ;  for  I  dare  affirm 
“  (and  that  categorically,)  in  all  parts  of  the  whole  world,  wherever  trade 
«  is  great  and  centinues  fo  and  grows  daily  more  great,  and  increafeth- 
^  in  fiiipping,  and  that  for  a  fucceflion  not  of  a  few  years  but  of  ages, 
that  trade  muff  be  nationally  profitable,’]  Nfevi  Dfeourfe  on  Trad& 
Chapter  IX» 
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hnce  of  their  exports ;  fince  commerce  may  be  every  day 
declining  in  its  mafs  and  amount,  notwithftanding  its 
being  rightly  balanced  in  its  proportions. 

There  is  ftill  another  remark  which  may  further  tend 
to  abate  that  rage  for  obtaining  a  balance  of  (export)  trade^ 
which  has  produced  fuch  mifchievous  confequences  in 
modern  times  to  human  happinefs. — It  has  been  held,  that 
t\vQiniire  balance  ori  the  fide  of  exporiSy  (whether  of  manufac**. 
tures  or  fuperfluities)  is  matter  ef  clear  gain  to  the  exporting 
nation  >  which  is  to  fuppofe,  that  the  produdion  of  thefe 
articles  is  unattended  with  expence  in  bounties,  in  interefl: 
of  money,  in  labor,  tools,  food,  and  other  particulars : 
whereas  it  is  evident,  that  the  difference  alone  that  remains, 
after  paying  thefe  heavy  charges,  is  to  be  eftimated  as 
clear  gain  to  fuch  a  nation.  (It  is  in  no  degree  a  reply  to 
this  to  fay,  that  the  hands  fo  employed  in  producing  the 
exported  articles,  would  otherwife  have  been  idky  for 
why  might  not  the  traders  concerned,  or  the  ftate,  have 
employed  both  the  fund  and  the  people  in  queftion,  in  be¬ 
neficial  undertakings  internally  ? ) 

It  will  thus  perhaps  appear,  that  what  our  theorifts  have 
really  been  in  fearch  of,  has  been  a  balance  of  induftry, 
rather  than  of  value  j  and  that  they  have  been  making  an 
examination  rather  after  the  fourccy  than  after  the  amount 
of  imports  and  exports.— And  far  preferable  certainly  are 
imported  commodities  when  gained  by  induftry,  than  when 
gamed  either  by  means  of  conqueft,  or  of  mines.  Bat 
furely  it  is  to  countries  poftelTmg  none  but  the  latter  means 
of  wealth,  that  the  caution  refpeding  a  favourable  balance 
of  trade  ftiould  be  principally  urged.— We  may  even  add 
wpon,  this  fubjea,  that  induftry  itfelf  is  not  the  only 
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foiirce  of  wealth ;  fince  prudence  contributes 
to  wealth,  as  well  as  various  other  qualities  and  advau'- 
tageSj  of  which  ceconOmy  is  none  of  the  leaft.  —  Not 
Ihould  we  omit  to  remind  the  partizans  of  the  balance  iri 
queftidn,  that  they  fhould  make  an  ellentlal  dedu61:ioit 
from  their  favorite  calculations  for  the  elfe(51:  of  wars ; 
which,  after  mortgaging  large  proportions  of  a  nation’s 
annual  Induftry  and  productions  to  unprofitable  individuals 
at  home,  Jive//  our  exports  with  other  portions  of  it  to  pay 
the  intefeft  upon  our  national  engagements  iil  the  hands' 
of  foreigners i 


So  much  then  for  the  fyflem  of  the  balance  of  tfadej 
which,  we  may  obferve,  in  one  view  of  it  feemS  founded 
in  a  miftake  of  things,  and  in  another  view  of  it  in  a 
miftake  of  words;  and  which  in  any  event  (as  has  juft 
been  intimated)  is  little  worthy  of  being  infilfed  upon  to  art 
induftrious  nation  (like  the  Britifh)  that  is  without  mine^ 
of  gold  and  filver,  uniefs  to  reprefs  its  ardor  in  feeking 
wealth  by  means  of  arms  — I  now  go  on  to  agriculture. 

*  The  accuracy  of  fome  of  the  opinions  refpefllng  the  balance  of  trade 
which  have  been  inferred  from  cuftomhoufe  ftatements,  will  appear  from 
four  memorable  fa£ls  occurring  v/ithin  lefs  than  four  years  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try:  They  are  as  follow. 

I  ft.  The  lords  of  a  committee  of  privy  council,  (appointed  for  the  confi- 
deration  of  all  matters  relating  to  trade  and  foreign  plantations,)  being  or¬ 
dered  to  colledl  data  for  forming  a  commercial  arrangement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  after  taking  into  confideratlon  the  ftate  of  die  trade 
between  the  two  kingdoms  5  report  to  the  king,  on  the  ift  of  March  1785,' 
among  other  particulars,  the  following.  <  Upon  examining  the  accounts  of 
‘  exports  and  imports  as  ftated  by  tat  proper  officers  of  the  cuftbms  in  each 
^  kingdom, 'they  have  found  the  moft  material  differenced^  not  only  in  the 
*  total  <valualion  by  which  alone  the  real  balance  of  trade  between  the  twc/ 
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countries  can  be  afcertainedj  bat  alfo  very  great  dIfFerenccs  In  the  quan- 
‘  tttks  of  the  feveral  fpecific  articles,  ilated  as  imported  from  Ireland  into 
‘  Great,Britain.’  <  If  the  committee  are  to  rely  oif  the  accounts  ftated  in 

*  Ireland,  the  balance  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  Mucn 
‘  ogainfi  Great  Britain  :  if  on  the  contrary,  they  are  to  rely  on  the  accounts 

*  of  the  Britilh  cuftomhoufe,  the  balance  of  trade  bet\veen  the  two  king-- 

*  doms  is  GREATLY  againfi  Ireland yet  it  h  that  in  the 

f  'moft  capital  articles  of  Irilh  export,  it  appears  by  the  Britilh  accounts, 
‘  that  more  has  been  imported  from  Ireland  into  England,  than  appears  by 

*  the  Irilh  accounts  to  have  been  exported  from  thence  into  Great  Britain.* 

*  And  exclulive  of  the  articles  above  mentioned,  many  others  are  totally 

*  omitted  in  the  Irilh  accounts  of  exports  to  Great  Britain,  or  appear  to  be 
?  much  lefs  in  quantity  than  the  imports  into  England.’  <  It  is  too  true, 

that  the  committee  have  not  been  able  to  procure  complete  accounts  of 
the  tiade  between  Ireland  ana  Scotland  j  but  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
thing  vi'cuid  appear  from  thoie  accounts,  fufiicient  to  reconcile  the  great 
‘  contradidlions  before  mentioned.  It  is  further  true,  that  many  articles 
«  of  import  and  export,  in  the  accounts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 

*  are  all  differently  rated.’  ^  Under  thefe  difficulties  and  for  want  of  fuf- 
<  liclent  time,  the  committee  find  themfelves  obliged  to  leave  this  fubjeft.’— 
It  appears  therefore  from  the  above  report,  that  the  cuftomhoufe  books  of 
two  kingdoms  which  are  under  the  fame  government,  may  differ  not  only  in 
tlieir  totals  bi^t  in  their  modes  of  computation  of  the  fdme  branches  of 
trade  ;  and  it  appears  likewife  that  material  omiffions  may  fometimes  occur 
In  thefe  books,  and  that  authority  cannot  always  prevail  for  the  ready 
produdlion  of  them.  The  rates  (or  in  other  words,  the  eftimates  of  the 
ftandard  value  of  commodities)  made  ufe  of  for  the  books  of  the  Englifii 
cuftom-houfe,  being  principally  fixed  by  a  committee  of  Englilh  peers  in 
1696,  this  circuffiftance  alone  (the  fluftuations  in  the  nature  and  value  of 
commodities  being  conlidered)  is  fufiicient  to  invalidate  any  minute  infe« 
rentes  that  may  be  drawn  from  them,*— We  may  add,  that  the  fum  of  the 
variations  in  the  account  of  thefe  balances  has  exceeded  one  fourth  of  the 
amount  given  by  the  highefi:  of  the  two  computations  for  tlie  total  annual 
value  of  the  trade. 

2d.  The  proceedings  m  the  Britilh  parliament  in  In  17S7,  refpefl:Ing  our 
commerce  with  Portugal,  furnilh  another  in  fiance  of  the  contrariety  often 
occurring  In  commercial  documents.  Adminifiration,  It  is  to  be  obferved. 
In  preference  to  the  cufiomhoufe  accounts  of  our  trade  with  Portugal  for 
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17^5>  adhered  upon  this  occafion  to  the  accounts  colle^led  by  our  factory 
at  Lifbon  for  the  fame  year.  — —  The  two  accounts  differ  by  one  third 
as  to  the  imports  into  Great  Britain,  and  correfpond  but  imperfedly  as  to 
ithe  exports.  The  freights  upon  our  exports,  and  the  expences  of  our  dip¬ 
ping  in  the  Portugueze  harbours,  have  no  place  in  the  cuftomhoule  accounts, 
any  more  than  the  lifh  and  timber  Tent  to  Portugal  by  our  colonies  5  though 
noticed  by  the  factory.  The  imports  of  Great  Britain  from  Madeira  we 
may  add,  are  ftated  by  the  cuftomhoufe  only  at  £  3000  value ;  though  the 
confumption  of  Madeira  wine  by  Britifh  fubjedhs  in  Great  Britain,  and  ftill 
more  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  and  upon  the  high  feas,  (which  ought  all 
to  be  eftimated  in  a  national  view,)  muft  neceffarily  have  exceeded  the  tri¬ 
pling  value  (of  ,^3000)  here  fet  down. 

3d.  The  cuftomhoufe  paper  laft  alluded  to  (being  an  account  of  export* 
and  imports  with  Great  Britain  from  Chriftmas  1782  to  Chriftmas  1785, 
ordered  by  the  Britlfh  houfe  of  commons  February  2,  1787)  differs  from 
another  cuftomhoufe  paper  (ordered  by  the  Britilh  houfe  of  commons,  July 
29,  1784)  refpedting  the  imports  into  England  and  Scotland  in  1783,  Be¬ 
tides  a  difagreement  as  to  the  imports  from  Portugal,  there  is  a  difference 
that  is  ftlil  more  remarkable,  viz.  as  to  the  total  imports  of  1783  into  this 
ifland  ;  this  difference  amounting  to  no  lefs  a  fum  than  — Should 

thefe  variations  be  traced  to  accidental  errors,  or  be  explained  as  owing  to 
latent  caufes,  it  will  ftill  appear  dangerous  to  rely  on  inferences  drawn  from 
'  the  accounts  ufually  appearing  on  the  part  of  the  cuftomhoufe, 

,4th.  And  laftly,  Mr,  Baring,  one  of  the  Eaft  India  direftors,  and  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  reputed  accuracy,  tells  us,  that  “  our  annual  confumption  of 
tea  exceeds  eighteen  millions  of  pounds  weight ;  of  which  twelve  mil- 
lions  muft  have  been  conftantly  fupplied  by  the  fmuggler,”  previous  tp 
the  commutation  afl.  Stating  the  fupply  from  the  fmuggler  however  as 
Jefs  than  ten  .millions,  it  will  appear  that  at  leaft  1,700,000  has  an¬ 
nually  efcaped  the  cuftomhoufe  reports  in  the  fingle  article  of  tea,  previous 
to  the  period  in  queftion.  See  principle  of  the  Commutation  AB,  &c,  p.  40 
and  42. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  detail  of  fadls,  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  oji 
the  accounts  of  the  balances  of  trade,  when  fuch  fources  of  inaccuracy  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  eftimates  of  exports  and  imports  that  are  compared  in  order  to 
obtain  them.  Count  Mirabeau,  the  Marquis  de  Cafaux,  and  M.  Neckar,> 
Have  lately  given  arguments  on  this  fubje£l,  which  tliough  they  might  be  mucH 
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e^VcnJe<f.  and  inforce'd  with  rcfpe.fl  to  this  country,  yet  when  added  to  the 
above  fads,  will  render  any  otbzr  comments  fuperfluous. 

It  remains  only  to  hope,  therefore,  that  fome  reforms  will  take  place  re- 
iTpcaing  thefe  eftlmates,  particularly  that  of  being  made  more  comprehenfive 
4n  their  objedss  as  there  ^re  many  views  in  which  they  may  be  highly 
\ifefijh 
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CHAPTER  ill; 

ty  the  Pre-eminence  in  general  of  Agriculture  over  other 

Purfuits  of  Indujiry, 

T  have  intimated  above,  that  to  neglel^  native  and 
A  to  depend  upon  foreign  agriculture^  induces  a  double  na¬ 
tional  lofs;  that  is,  that  foreigners  (over  and  above  the 
reimburfement  of  the  agricultural  expenees,)  make  a  charge 
of  their  nett  rent  and  landed  taxes*  Upon  the  landed  pro¬ 
duce  they  export ;  which  the  importing  territory  might  not 
only  avoid  paying,  but  might  obtain  for  its  own  account 
by  fupplying  thefe  articles  to  foreign  markets.  This  nett 
rent  and  fund  for  taxes  (derived  to  certain  individuals  from 
an  appropriation  of  the  foil)  though  evidently  founded  in 
monopoly^  has  been  flightly  regarded  by  the  legiliatures  and 
theorifts  moft  devoted  to  monopolies  in  trade* — Yet  its  im¬ 
portance  may  eafily  be  made  to  appear  by  an  illufiratioh. 
In  Europe  the  amount  of  the  grefs  land  rent  is  held  f 

equivalent 

*  To  the  fovereign  and  clergy,  and  for  poor,  parilh,  and  county  rates. 

The  rent  of  an  eftatc  dbove  ground,  commonly  amounts  to  what  !a 
**  fuppofed  to  be  a  third  of  the  grofs  produce  j  and  it  is  generally  a  rent  cer- 
**  tain,  and  independent  of  the  becahoriai  variations  of  the  crop.  In  coala 
«  mines  a  fifth  of  the  gtofs  produce  is  a  very  good  rent  j  a  tenth  the  com- 
“  mojs  rent,  ^ic.  ’  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  I.  ch,  ii.  ^'art  1. 
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equivalent  to  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  grofs  pfoducci 
of  the  foil :  if  there  were  an  ifland  in  it  therefore,  (fay 
Great  Britain)  having  an  export  trade  of  fifteen  millions 
fterling  grofs  amount  on  the  one  hand,  and  fixty  millions 
of  aferes  of  land,  each  yielding  five  (hillings  nett  rent  and 
taxes,  (or  fifteen  millions  fterling  in  the  whole)  on  the 
other ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  landed  concern  would 
of  the  two  be  the  moft  important,  becaufe  the  amounts 
being  equal,  one  of  the  Values  is  grofs,  the  other  nett;);. 

We  have  other  means  however  of  fixing  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  foreign  trade  and  agriculture,  which  may  by  fome? 
be  efteemed  lefs  fpeculative  than  the  preceding.  —  Firft 
from  the  effe£is  of  each.  Thus  the  number  of  houfes  and 
villas,  and  the  mode  of  living  of  foreign  traders;  bear  na 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cottages,  farm-houfes,  feats^ 
town-refidences  and  palaces ;  and  to  the  pageantry  of  thole 
depending  upon  the  land. — The  fame  afcendency  is  again 
proved  in  agriculture  from  its  feveral  connexions  and  rela* 

“  In  the  cafe  of  a  fpecics  of  farmers  in  France,  called  Metayers^  the  pro- 

prietor  furnilhes  the  ftbck  ncccfl'ary  for  cultivating  the  farm  j  and  the 
«  produce  is  divided  equally  between  the  proprietor  and  the  farmer,  after 
«  fctting  afidc  what  is  neccffary  fcr  keeping  up  the  ftock.’'  See  \b*  Book  III.- 
ch.  II. 

J  This  C€M9parifon  is  made  with  foreign  trade  and  not  with  domeftic  j  as 
the  fyftem  of  monopoly  ultimately  refpedls  our  dealings  with  foreign  nations. 
— It  will  be  farther  proper  to  remark,  that  trade  has  two  parts,  export  and 
import  5  and  agriculture  likewii'e  two  parts,  expence  of  cultivation  and  re¬ 
turns  of  cultivation.  In  each  cafe  therefore  I  would  compare  a  part  with  a 
part.-— As  to  trade,  in  this  country,  I  certainly  follow  the  common  opinion 
in  ftatlng  the  exports  to  be  of  more  amount  than  the  imports  j  but  either  of 
the  two  wall  ferve  for  a  ftandard  in  the  computation  above. — I  have  fpoken 
in  the  text  alfo  of  amounts  only^j  but  had  I  w'eighed  utilities,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  mankind  can  better  do  without  manufacturing,  than  without 
agriculture;  without  luxuries,  than  without  fubfiftence. 
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tkns :  thus  if  it  be  true  that  the  grofs  rent  of  land  Is 
itfclf  to  be  deemed  only  as  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
total  yielding  of  the  foil,  how  vaft  a  fcene  of  induftry  and 
of  taxes  is  offered  by  thofe  who  are  interefted  in  the  whole 
amount  of  the  earthy’s  grateful  fupplies,  —  Moreover,  the 
land  (with  its  conne6fed  elements  of  air  and  water)  being 
the  grand  fource  whence  nature  fupporis.  her  tributaries^ 
foreign  trade  which  reprefents  the  little  portion  of  pro¬ 
duce  exchanged  between  territory  and  territor)^,  can  bear 
no  competition  with  the  general  im.menfity  of  produc¬ 
tions  ;  or  even  with  thofe  greater  a^id  more  ufeful  ex¬ 
changes  of  p.rodu£fions  v/hich  take  place  at  home,  between 
fubje£t  and  fubjedt. — -Laftly,  m  viewing  the  nature  and  the 
9hjeSls  of  agriculture,  we  fhall  find  in  it  new  caifies  for  at¬ 
tachment.  For  example,  the  lands  in  Europe  being  ge¬ 
nerally  allotted  to  the  raifing  of  articles  of  prirne  neceifity 
or  of  inveterate  habit ;  a  commerce  founded  upon  what 
are  confidered  as  neceffaries  muft  in  general  he  ntore  c^r- 
tain^  than  a  trade  in  trifles;  which  fluctuates  from  the 
double  circumftance  of  fancy  in  the  purchafer,  and  ability 
in  the  fupplier.  A  trade  for  neceffaries  is  alfo  ufually  the 
moft  extenfwe^  the  poorer  many  always  affording  larger 
markets  than  the  richer  few.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked, 
that  agriculture,  tho,ugh  the  noblefl:  of  arts,  yet -alike 
befits  the  peafant  and  the  peer  *  ;  that  it  provides  nume- 

K  2  rous 

^  Xenophon  makes  Socrates  affirm,  ^  that  the  mcft  fortunate  of  man- 

<  kind  had  been  unable  to  abftain  from  agriculture,*  Memor,  Book  V.  Qf 
ifecoticnt.'-'^  Mercatorem  (fays  Cato)  ftrenuum  ftudiofumque  rei  quaerendie 
‘  exiftimo ;  verum  periculofum  &  calamitofum  :  at  ex  a^ricolls,  et  viri 
‘  fortiffimi  &  milites  ftrenuiffimi  gignuntur ;  maximeque  plus  quseftus 

<  frabiliffimuique  confequitur,  minimeque  invidiofus  j  minimeque  male  co- 
^  gitentes  qui  in  eo  ftudio  occupati  funt.'  De  re  rufi.  *  Voluptatibus 

^  agricolarum. 
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rous  and  healthy  fubje^ts,  who  are  eafily  Tub  filled,  are  a^-e 
tached  to  their  home,  and  adc|  confiderably  to  its  fccurity; 
that  it  is  little  liable  to  and  foon  recovers*  from  difafters  ; 
that  it  can  in  general  more  readily  vary  its  obje61s  than  is 
the  cafe  with  trade;  that  it  is  particularly  independent  as  So, 
foreigners,  ultimately  certain  in  its  profits,  infinite  in  its 
duration,  pacific  in  its  tendency,  confiflent  with  good 
morals,  and  capable  of  flourifhing  to  a  certain  degree  even 
under  arbitrary  fovereigns*.  Nor  is  it  the  leaft  of  its 

*  merits, 

‘  agricolarum  (adds  Cicero)  ego  incredibile  deleftor,  quae  nec  uUd  impedi- 
<  untur  fenc£tute,  &  mihi  ad  fapientis  vitam  proxime  videntur  accederc.* 
f)g  Sene£l,  —  O  !  fi  fua  bona  norint !  Horace* 

Antient  and  modern  writers  abound  'vith  fo  many  fine  pafiages  on  the 
fubje£t  of  agricultural  purfuits,  tliat  it  is  much  to  be  wilhed  that  a  feleflion 
were  made  on  this  fubjefl,  accompanied  with  the  necedary  trainflatlons  In 
pointed  language.  Such  a  talk  would  be  highly  ufeful,  and  worthy  «f  the 
firlt  perfonage  of  the  age. 

*  «  No  veftige  now  remains  of  the  great  wealth,  faid  to  have  been  pofr 
«  fefled  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Hans-towns,  except  in  the  obfeure  hif- 
torles  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  it  Is  even  uncertam 
“  where  fome  of  them  were  fituated,  or  to  what  towns  in  Europe  tli? 
Latin  names  given  to  lome  of  them  belong.  But  though  the  misfortunes 
of  Italy  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  centw- 
rics  greatly  diminilhed  the  commeixfc  and  manwfadtures  of  the  cities  of 
«  Lombardy  and  Tufeany,  thole  conntries  ftiU  continue  to,  he  among  thjC 
«  mofi;  populous  and  bell  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  civil  wars  of  Flandej% 
«  and  the  Spaiiilh  government  w'hicli  fucceeded  them,  chafed  away  the 

a 

«<  great  commerce  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges:  but  Flanders  lllll 
**  continues  to  be  one  of  the  richell,  bell  cultivated,  and  rnofl  populous 
«  provinces  of  Europe. — Thp  ordinary  revolutions  of  war  and  government 
eafily  dry  up  the  fources  of  that  wealth  w’hich  a/ifes  from  commerce  only. 
That  which  arifes  from  the  more  folid.  improvements  of  agriculture,  is 
f*  much  more  durable,  and  cannot  be  dellroyed  but  by  thofe  more  violent 
convuluons  occafioned  by  the  depredations  of  hoftile  and  barbarous  nations 
M  eontinued  for  a  century  or  two  together  j  fuch  as  thofe  that  bappe.ned  for 

’  “  feme 
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merits,  that  when  it  is  cheriflied  with  intelligence,  and 

is  praaifed  upon  enlarged  principles,  it  will  fecretly  tend 

to  mend  the  laws ;  errors  in  political  conftitutions  having 

chiefly  originated  v/ith  the  landed  intereft. 

I  praife  agriculture  becaufe  others  would  deprefs  it, 

without  wijhing  to  difparage  foreign  trade ;  which  I  think  To 

perfeaiy  confiftent  with  agriculture,  as  to  be  cap.abfe  of 

rendering  it  efTential  aid.—Much  lefs  would  I  infinuate 

that  they7r/j  fhould  be  difcarded  in  any  country;  for*  thofe 

who  have  overlooked  the  other  rnerits  of  agriculture^ '  have 

equally  forgotten  that  a  number  of  arts  make  an  oflontial 

1 

fomc  time  before  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  weftera 
<<  provinces  of  Eurojpe,”  See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Natiovs^  Vol.  II.  Book  III, 
Chap.  ly,  ■  ' 

The  following  confideration  fo.undm  the  fame  autho;-is  highly  important, 
■!-«  Mantifkaures  require  a  much  more  exteafve  market  than  the  moft  im- 
portant  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  A  fingle  fooemaker  will 
make  more  than  three  hundred  pairs  of  Ihoes  in  the  year,  ^d  his, own 
family  will  not  perhaps  wear  out  fix  pairs  :  unlefs  therefore  he  has  the 
cuftom  of  at  leaft  fifty  fuch  families  as  his  own,  he  cannot  difpofe  of  the 
whole  produce  of  his  own  labour.  The  moft  numerous  clafs  of  artifi- 
- «  cers  will  feldom,  in  a  large  country,  make  more  than  one  in  fifty,  orV 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole  number  of  families  contained  it.— But  in 
fuch  large  countn^^a?  France  and  England,  the  number  of  people  em^. 
ployed  in  agriculture  has  by  fome  authors  been  computed  at  a  hah;  by 
«  others  at  a  third,  and  by  no  author  that  I  know  of,  at  lefs  than  a  fifth 
of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  as  the  produce  of  the 
**  agriculture,  of  both  F ranee  and  England  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  it  con. 

fumed  at  home,  each  perfon  employed  in  it  muft,  according  to  thefe 
<«  computations,  require  little  more  than  the  cuftom  of  one,  two,  or,  at 
«  moft,  of  four  fuch  families  as  his  own,  in  order  to  difpofe  uf  the  whole 
produce  of  his  own  labour.— Agriculture,  therefore,  can  fupport  itfelf 
f‘  under  the  difeouragement  of  a  confined  market,  much  better  than  ma. 
nufiiftures.”  See  as  above,,  Vol.  Ill,  Book  IV,  C,  IX. 
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part  of  agriculture  itfelf  Agricultujre  requires  other 
arts  again  for  its  implements,  and  ftill  more  arts  for 
its  accommodation  and  confumption  j  it  furniflies  mo¬ 
tives  and  means  alfo  for  other  arts ;  and  by  including  ii;! 
itfelf  or  in  its  appendages  the  chief  component  parts  of  a 
territorial  nation,,  agriculture  will  in  general  appear  the 
ultimate  mover  in  almoft  every  fpecies  of  trade.— We 
may  add,  that  when  agriculture  is  once  eftablifhed,  we 
may  fafely  confent  to  augment  the  number  of  pur  artifts 
at  home,  in  order  more  completely  to  confurae  its  fruits 
there ;  and  if  the  native  produce  {kould  become  infuffici- 
ent  for  fubfifting  and  employing  the  growing  population,, 
the  new  refidents  of  the  country  will  neceflarily  learn  to 
attra£i:  foreign  fubfiftence  and  raw  materials  into  it,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  exported  labour.— To  favor  agriculture 

4 

therefore,  is  to  favor  foreign  trade  and  various  arts ;  and 
to  favor  all  unitedly,  we  nauft  refort  to  commercial  free¬ 
dom;  for  even  agriculture  fhould  truft  for  its  fuccefs  to 
wholefome  manners  and  general  inftitutions  in  the  firf^ 
inft ance,  and  to  freedom  of  trade  in  the  fecond,  rather 
than  to  fophiftical  fupport  and  capricious  ftate  tutors  ; 
little  more  being  in  general  requifite  for  willing  and  in¬ 
formed  fubjedls,  than  pcrmilijon  to  purfue  their  mtereft  in 
fecurity. 

As  it  is  proper  to  clear  up  th^  merierlai  difficulties  which 
counteract  the  predilection  due  to  agriculture,  I  fhall 
touch  upon  three,  — 'One  is,  the  notion  that  land  confider^ 
ed  as  a  mere  pojfejjion  yields  but  little  annual  intereji  to  its. 
proprietor^  its  value  confidered.  ^  If  this  difficulty  only 

*  As  milling,  malting,  tanning,  wine-making,  brewing,  cooperage^ 
preparing  wool,  and  flax,  and  filk,  engineering,  &c,  &c. 
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fefpeded  the  extra-expences  incurred  by  the  landlord  in 
improving  his  property ;  it  might  be  eafy  to  anfwer,  that 
the  landlord  naturally  expe£i:s  a  benefit  from  th^e  ex- 
pences,  which  fliall  amount  to  more  than  his  mere  re- 
imburfement.  —  But  the  queftion  befote  us  going  deeper, 
and  relpecfting  the  other  and  primary  part  of  the  value  of 
the  land,  is  to  be  met  by  a  different  reply.  Suppofe  then 
that  land,  acquired  accidentally,  as  for  example,  (by  de« 
relidiion  or  by  conqueft)  ftioiild  for  the  firll  time  be  aliens 
(lied  for  mmey  j  it  is  clear  that  there  would  in  this  cafe  be 
no  ahforption  of  money,  but  merely  a  transfer  of  it ;  one 
perfon  becoming  money-carrier  inffead  of  another,  (who 
in  return  becomes  a  poffeffor  of  land.)  If  the  income  of 
the  buyer  is  diminifhed,  the  feller  may  eafily  compenfate 
for  it  by  applying  the  money  he  receives,  to  the  fame  lu¬ 
crative  purpofes  and  obtaining  the  fame  rate  of  intereft  of 
profit  upon  it,  that  the  buyer  had  done ;  and  thus  each 
party  may  be  confidered  as  relpe£Iiveiy  perfonating  the 
other,  the  mafs  of  property  being  unchanged  as  far  as 
concerns  the  Hate.' — As  to  the  of  cale  the  fpendthrift -feller^ 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  perhaps  he  has  already  confu- 
med  the  value  of  his  land  by  being  in  debt,  the  adlual  fale 
of  it  only  enabling  him  to  reflrore  back  their  property  to 
honeft  tradefinen ;  or  in  any  event  that  he  only  repre- 
fents  the  buyer’s  fpendth rift  heir,  who  might  have  diffi- 
pated  the  fame  amount,  did  not  the  entail  of  the  landed 
purchafe  prevent  him  j  and  likewife,  that  all  the  domefiic 

*  If  the  land-owner  (without  th^  intervention  of  the  monied  man)  had 
made  over  his  eftate  to  tradefmen  and  to  tax-gatherers,  and  thefe  had  fold 
the  eftate  to  the  monied  man,  we  fiiould  have  exadlly  the  ‘luorji  cafe 
poftiblei  viz.  a  new  land-owner,  fubfifted  tradefmen,  with  a  rich  exchequer 
and  a  beggared  old  proprietor. 
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iexpences  bf  the  feller  neceflarily  fupport  (for  the 
being)  both  traclefmen  and  taxes* — But  we  may  view  the 
queftion  in  other  lights.  A  rent  from  land  and  an  intereft 
from  money  for  example,  are  each  virtually  but  a  fpeciei 
of  annuity ;  and  as  it  is  a  known  facSl,  that  lands  may  re¬ 
main  for  centuries  in  the  fame  families  (of  which  perfoiial 
property  is  incapable,  owing  particularly  to  the  revolu¬ 
tions  attending  credit,)  the  annuity  which  is  moji  durable 
'  (namely  the  landed  one)  neeefTarily  defer Ves  the  moft 
price  5  fo  that  in  this  view  again  the  cafe  is  free  from  in-t 
jury. —  There  is  even  an  advantage  often  attending  the 
transfer  of  land  for  money,  namely  that  the  buyers  if  a 
trader,  often  exhibits  an  enterprize^  attention,  and  judi¬ 
cious  employment  of  capital  in  improving  his  new  pur- 
chafe,  that,  operates  in  favor  of  agriculture  both  direblly 
and  by  means  of  his  example*  —  Again,  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  rich  men  in  trade,  or  of  confining  them  to  in- 
veftments  in  the  national  funds,  makes  it  proper  that 
either  landed  purchafes  or  landed  mortgages  fhould  offer  a 
new  mode  of  placing  their  wealth  at  home,  in  order  td 
prevent  the  migration  *  of  their  capitals,  (the  landed 

gentry 

> 

*  It  is  only  true  In  fome  fcnfes  and  in  fome  degree,  tliat  money  finds  its 
dvvn  level,  or  that  men  poflefling  only  perfonal  property  are  given  to  change 
their  place  of  refidence.  Where  monidd  men  arc  contented,  there  they 
continue  j  and  what  beft  contents  them,  is  neither  climate,  foil,  nor  amirfe- 
jments  j  but  principally  a  good  government,  which  lea’ves  every  thing  open 
to  tlicm,  and  fecurcs  to  them  poflefiion  of  all  they  can  attain.  Wherever 
jnen  are  born  and  refide,  there  they  wifli  the  chief  of  their  wealth  to  be  de- 
pofited.  ■>--  What  can  more  clearly  prove  that  men  and  riches  are  each  flowljr 
locomotive,  than  tlie  difference  In  the  intereft  of  money  of  one  artd  two 
per  cent,  which  has  prevailed  in  commercial  countries  fo  neighboring  as 
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gentry  who  receive  the  money,  as  being  natives,  ufually 
fpending  or  employing  it  at  home.) — So  much  for  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  arifing  from  the  low  intereft  of  money  that  is  af¬ 
forded  to  that  purchafer  of  lands,  who  treats  them  as  a 
mere  poflellion. 

A  fecond  difficulty  which  attends  the  agricultural  fyftem  is, 
prdSiical  agriculture  ts  held  not  to  be  lucrative  to  ihofewho 
exercije  it.  And  certainly,  while  the  landlord  aflumes 
every  landed  improvement  for  his  own  account  when  re¬ 
newing  a  farmer’s  leafe,  and  while  the  farmer  (from  the 
complex  nature  of  agriculture  and  other  caufes)  rarelyf 
holds  large  trails  of  cultivated  land  at  once  5  no  individual 
farmer  can  be  expected  to  attain  the  ufual  fortune  of  a 
merchant.  But  in  return  for  this,  as  the  farmer  acquires 
more  returns  upon  his  little  capital  in  proportion,  than 
the  merchant  upon  his  large  one,  a  given  fum  yields  him 
more  individual  profit,  than  a  given  fum  yields  in  the 
hands  of  a  merchant ;  or  in  other  words,  twenty  farmers 
with  each  ^^300  capital,  will  together  gain  a  larger  profit 
than  one  merchant  with  £6^000  in  trade  :  and  doubtlefs 
the  cultivators  of  land  ought  to  reap  this  profit,  fmce  like 
retailers  in  tradcj  they  muft  be  paid  for  their  perfonal  at¬ 
tention. — As  to  the  ruin  of  a  few  experimenters  in  agri¬ 
culture,  this  calamity  is  not  peculiar ;  many  more  expe- 

England  and  HolJanj?  A  like  difference  prevails  between  England  and  Ire¬ 
land.  Holland  and  Ireland  make  a  ftill  more  ftriking  difference,  though 
complete  naturalization  (except  as  to  a  fhare  in  the  public  government  and 
burthens)  Is  now  the  confequence  only  of  a  year's  reffdence  in  Ireland. 

•f  Poffibly  practical  agriculture  may  hereafter  be  found  capable  of  more 
extenfive  departments  and  a  wider  feene  of  adlion,  Ib  as  more  to  refemble 
the  wholefale  dealings  of  merchants  in  commerce,  than  at  prefent. 

L  rimenters 
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rimenters  being  ruined  in  mechanics  and  in  trade,  which 
are  purfuits  far  more  adventurous. 

As  to  the  third  difficulty  which  the  fyflem  of  agriculture 
has  to  combat  ;  “it  arifes  from  the  idea  that  to  export 
landed  produce,'  and  to  export  work  produced  by  thofe 
who  confume  the  landed  produce,  are  ultimately  one  and 
the  fame  thing* :  whence  it  feems  concluded,  that  ma^ 
nufaSlures  hf  facilitating  fuch  export  are  the  hefl  friends  of 
agriculture, — And  this  conclulion  is  certainly  incontro¬ 
vertible  for  a  country  fully  cultivated,  or  which  finds  the 
'  \ 

intire  fale  of  its  landed  produce  impra61:icable  in  every 

....  * 

fhape  ; — but  it  appears  not  to  be  equally  true  for  any  other 
country.  For  example:  if  five  farmers  belonging  to  one 
landlord,  raife  food  to  fubfift  themfelves  and  ten  mecha¬ 
nics  befides,  there  are  iii  this  cafe  only  five  farmers  and 
one  landlord ;  whereas  if  there  were  opportunity  for  the 
ten  mechanics  to  be  turned  back  upon  the  foil,  there  might 
be  fifteen  farmers  and  three  landlords  (each  landlord  pof- 
fefiing  his  feparate  monopoly  of  rent.)  I  need  not  re¬ 
peat  the  reafons  why  landed  perfons  appear  preferable  as 

*  Thus  that  penetrating  writer  and  refpe^lable  authority,  Dr.  Franklin, 
fcems  to  confider  manufaftures  as  «  fubfiftencc  metamorphofeJ.”  His 
language  is  as  follows :  “  Manufactures  are  only  another  fhape  into  which 
fo  much  provilions  and  fubfiftence  are  turned,  as  were  equal  in  value  to 
**  the  manufactures  produced.”'  **  The  produce  of  the  earth,  thus  con- 
“  verted  into  manufactures,  may  be  more  eafily  carried  to  diftant  markets 
“  than  before  this  converfion.”  “  Though  Jixpenny-’worth  of  flax  may  Be 
**  worth  tnventy  fhillings  when  worked  into  lace,  yet  the  very  caufe  of 
**  its  being  worth  twenty  fhillings  is,  that,  belldes  the  flax,  it  has  cofl  nine- 
“  teen  fhillings  and  fixpence  to  the  manufacturer.”  See  his  Political,  Philo- 
fophical,  and  Mifcellaneous  Pieces,  Edit.  1779,  under  the  article  of 
fit'ions  to  be  examined," fame  is  faid  by  other  authors. 
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fubjefls  to  manufacturers.  — —  In  fhorfc,  manufa^ures 
(as  has  been  obferved  above)  feem  but  a  tardy  mode  of 
advancing  agriculture,  compared  with  others  that  offer ; 
though  it  muff  be  acknowledged  that  the  cafe  is  certainly 
much  helped,  whenever  the  manufadturer  contributes  not 
only  his  perfonal  confumption,  his  relidence  and  his  capi- 

tal,  to  the  aid  of  agriculture;  but  works  up  large  quan- 

■  1  ^ 

titles  of  agricultural  materials  into  manufaSiures  for  foreign 
markets  ;  opening  by  this  means  a  double  channel  for  the 
vent  of  agricultural  produdls.  Hence  then  there  feems 
no  reafon  for  retracting  what  was  formerly^  advanced ; 
namely  that  it  is  wife  to  endeavor  to  export  agricultural 
articles  in  their  leaft  manufadlured  ftate,  (as  affording  the 
largeft  vent  for  them,)  before  we  devote  ourfelves  with 
anxiety  to  finer  fabrics  :  (efpecially  if  we  mean  to  favor 
navigation ;  rude  materials  being  in  general  far  more 
bulky,  than  thofe  which  are  finely  wrought,  where  the 
values  are  equal.)  — «  So  much  for  the  third  difficulty  at-* 
tending  the  pretenfions  of  agriculture  to  be  confiderecj 
as  fuperior  to  manufactures, 

I  {hall  only  add  a  few  concluding  words  to  imprefs  the 
principle,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  net  rent  or  net  in¬ 
come,  which  exifts  independent  of  all  expences  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  of  capital,  and  of  taxes ;  (which  net  amount  is  to  be 
underffood  as  having  flowed  gratuitoujly  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
original  or  fubfequent  proprietors  of  the  land. )  I  might 
fafely  refer  only  to  the  common  fenfe  of  every  ob- 
ferver  for  the  eftablifhment '  of  this  fa£l;  but  the  per- 
fuafion  will  probably  become  more  pra£tical^  by  the 
help  of  examples.-— I  cite  therefore  the  cafe  of  uncultivated 

*  See  page  lo. 

L  2  commons. 
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commons,  marfiies,  downs,  and  woods,  which  yield  pro¬ 
fits  without  requiring  expenditure  or  exertion  ;  alfo  that 
of  barren  land  (covered  with  the  buildings  of  a  third  per- 
fon)  v/hich  produces  a  ground-rent;  that  of  land  abandon¬ 
ed  by  the  fea  or  by  rivers,  giying  immediate  rent  as  paf- 
ture,  by  means  of  natural  fpontaneous  herbage ;  or  of  rents 
raifed  from  a  low  rate  to  a  high  one,  by  the  ftroke  of  a 
landlord’s  pen;  or  of  mines  newly  difcovered,  which  are  often 
in  the  firft  infiaiice  farmed  out  profitably  to  adventurers. 
See.  Sec,  In  fhort,  the  pradlice  of  antient  conquerors  in 
diftributing  vacant  lands  to  their  foldiers  and  adherents ; 
alfo  the  feudal  tenures  eredled  in  Europe  and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  ;  the  fines  upon  the  renewal  of  copyhold  leafes,  where 
the  lord  of  the  manor  flrands  at  no  expence  whatever ;  quit- 
rents,  royal  and  manorial ;  the  rapid  progrefs  of  landed 
colonies ;  the  rife  of  value  in  wafte  lands  which  were 
originally  beftowed  for  the  expence  of  patenting  in 
and  of  quit-rents,  (which  value  increafes  fo  rapidly  in 
fome  of  thefe  colonies,  as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  progrefs 
of  a  high  compound  intereft^  ;)  all  thefe  I  fay,  and  the  im- 

menfely 

*  The  cafe  of  North  Ame.ica  Is  peculiar  enough  to  be  worth  noticing, 
1  he  colonifts  from  Europe  found  a  large  portion  of  the  globe  there  without 
fixed  inhabitants.  The  change  from  this  fituation  we  find  as  follows. 
The  firft  lands  were  hr-d  gratis ;  then  a  fpeculating  profit  was  put  upon 
them  j  then  a  real  profit  accrued  to  the  cultivating  proprietor,  beyond  his 
mere  return  for  labor  and  expence  ;  and  laftly  from  the  growing  fcarcity 
of  land  and  increafe  of  people,  the  aera  is  now  approaching  when  the  profits 
will  become  fufficient  for  farmers  and  landlords  to  be  maintained  out  of 
the  fame  fpot.  —  This  courfe  is  fo  rapid,  as  to  produce,  the  fa£l  alluded  to 
in  the  text. 

Will  not  the  future  land-rent  be  intire  gain  here,  without  any  labor 
having  been  annexed  ?  And  will  not  this  prove  the  doflrine  attempted 

to 
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menfely  creative  powers  in  vegetation,  are  fo  many 
interefting  corroborations  of  the  fa^l  in  viev/.  —  But 
at  the  fame  time  that  I  contend  that  net-rent  or  net- 
income  exifts,  diftin6f  from  all  effort  or  expence } 
yet  I  muft  acknowledge,  that  expences  may  be  incurred 
by  the  original  proprietor  to  improve  his  property.  But 
then  it  is  clear,  that  when  this  happens,  not  only  the 
land-owner  (as  mentioned  above)  expects  his  reimburfe- 
ment  (without  which  his  expenditure  is  rather  to  be  called 
a  luxury,  than  an  advance  for  the  purpofe  of  improving 
property;)  but  likewife  that fome of  thefe  expences,  when 
once  incurred,  remain  for  everf  with  little  new  charo-e 
to  the  land-owner.  I  may  add  that  there  is  another  part  of 
landed  advances  which  are  ufually  made  by  the  farmer, 
«who  is  allowed  a  fhare  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
in  recompence  for  this  burthen ;  and  which  expences  con-* 

fequently  being  clearly  reimburfed  by  the  land,  never  reach 
the  landlord. 

If  I  am  here  afked,  why  thefe  principles  refpeaing 
agriculture  being  thus  apparently  important,  have  not  been 
more  noticed,  the  anfwer  is  eafy.  The  rage  for  manu- 
faduring  and  for  trade  is  a  modern  and  European  fafhion ; 
and  confequently  till  of  late,  there  was  little  comparifon 
neceffary  to  be  drawn  between  commercial  and  landed 
occupations.  -—But  the  violent  excelfes  of  the  trading 
fyftem,  it  feems  have  at  length  provoked  fome  inquiry  and 
crimination;  fiift  in  France,  where  the  landed  intereft 

to  be  eftablilhed  In  thecourfe  of  this  treatife,  that  rent  Is  in  part  the  produce 
of  monopoly  ? 

'h  As  roads,  bridges,  furveys,  large  drains  or  embankments.  See* 

^ough 
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fhctigh  fo  extenfive,  was  made  in  many  refpedls  intirely 
fubordinatc  to  it;  and  next  in  Scotland,  where  their 
literary  men,  connected  neither  with  land  nor  with  trade, 
have  purfued  this  important  controverfy  with  great  dif- 
tinftnefs  and  advantage.  I  think  it  important  to  add, 
(what  has  been  very  well  obferved)  that  few  anfwers  have 
appeared  on  the  part  of  traders  or  others,  to  thefe  able 
and  refpe&ble  attacks  upon  the  fyftem  of  monopoly. 

As  great  and  extenfive  truths  cannot  eafily  lie  hid,  their 
conf^quenceS  and  combinations  forcing  themfelves  upon 
the  mind  of  man  under  various  views  ;  the  gainfulnefs  of 
agriculture  contrafted  with  trade,  has  made  the  foundation 
of  a  famous  diHindtion  (common  in  a  certain  clafs  of  French 
writers)  as  to  labor;  namely  that  labor  is  of  two  kinds, 
prbdudlive  and  unprodublive,  agriculture  alone  it  is  faid  be- 
longing  to  the  firft  of  thefe  clafles^.  Generally  fpeaking^  I 

,  I 

believe  that  moft  human  labors  and  exertions,  in  the  fame 
countries,  fooner  or  later  are  fimilarly  recompenfed,  the  clafs 
of  life  and  other  fixed  circumftances  confidered ;  but  the 
grand  particular  which  renders  agricultural  labor  fo  emi¬ 
nently  ‘‘  produdlive”  in  a  national  view,  appears  to  be  that 
fo  often  alluded  to  here ;  to  wit,  net-rent  or  net-income ; 

*  Labor  Should  rather  be  diftirtgui/hed  into  three  clafTes  and  their  com¬ 
binations  ;  viz.  labor  that  producei  its  equivalent,  labor  that  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  its  equivalent,  and  labor  that‘ produces  more  than  its  equivalent.— 
The  po'.vers  of  agriculture  fall  very  far  Ihort  of  ihe  powers  of  many  kinds 
of  machinery  in  multiplying  produEiiont  5  but  machinery  becoming  adopted 
by  many 'hands,  nothing  at  leaf!  but  the  labor  and  proper  charges  attending 
ft,  continue  to  be  paid  for  5  but  the  monopoly  of  land  in  civilized  and  popu¬ 
lous  eountrics  is  never  e>:tingui1acd  like  that  of  machinery  ;  and  more  there¬ 
fore  is  conftantly  received,  in  fuch  countries  in  the  cafe  of  agriculture,  than 
the  amount  of  labor  and  the'  attendant  charges. 

confining 
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<ovS\(Bngo^  a  referve  of  profit^  allowed  to  -the  proprietor 
f  land  by  the  common  confent.of  all  civilized  and  populous. coun¬ 
tries^  over  and  above  his  advances. — This  fur, plus-profit 
there  is  little  probability  will  ever  ceafe  to  have  places  ef- 
pecially  p  it  appears  to  be  the  neceflary  confequence  of 
the  natural  (and  apparently  wife)  cuftom,  of  allowing  the 
foil  to  have  owners  when  the  wandering  or  difur  bed 
fate  of  fociety  ceafes  f. — So  much  for  the  third  head  of  our 
appendix  refpeding  agriculture. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A  Compardfon  between  Bounties^  Prohibitions  and  Draw- 
backs  5  with  fome  mifcellaneous  Remarks, 

d  *  * 


■^OVNTIES  ^■re  not  rnerely  lefs  odious  to  foreign¬ 
ers  than  prohibitions ;  they  are  alfo  lefs  hurtful  to  the 
flate.  Their  expence  is  oftenfible,  and  therefore  ads  as 


*  That  our  ftate  of  huftandry  Is  not  perfe^ed  in  this  Ifland,  is  plain 
from  the  fingk  circumftance,  that  feme  few  counties  in  it  are  far  better 
cultivated  than  the  remaining  majority.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  public, will  have  a  right  to  call  thofe  landlords  to  account,  who,  after 
our  code  of  laws  for  the  landed  inter  eft  lhall  have  been  correaed  (if  ever  that 
Is  to  happen,)  ftall  remain  liftlefs  and  carelefs  in  improving  the  talent 
thus  committed  by  nature  and  the  government  of  the  country  to  their 
charge.— The  fyftem  of  poftponing  fine  manufadlures,  till  agricul^are  is  firft 
advanced,  would  no:  lefibn  our  population  :  we  Ihould  have  more  hu/band- 


ir^  only,  inftead  of  more  artifts ; 
add  artifts. 


though  in  due  time  we  fliould  fuper- 
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a  perpetual  monitor  for  its  difcontinuance ;  the  whole 
community  are  contributors  to  it ;  and  (which  is  a  moft 
important  confideration)  the  public  is  after  all,  ftill  left 
open  to  fupplies  of  the  article  to  which  the  bounty  relates 
from  every  quarter. — In  fhort,  plenty,  (generally  fpealc- 
ing)  is  the  objedl  of  bounties. 

But  prohibitions  imply  a  more  covert^  and  therefore 
a  more  infinuating  and  more  dangerous  expence ;  tlie 
burthen  of  them  alfo  falls  upon  particular  individuals,, 
though  intended  to  ferve  the  public  generally  j'  and  laftly 
the  confequences  of  encouraging  them  are  mercantile 
impofition,  extinguilhed  emulation,  and  fcarce,  inferior 
and  often  ill-timed  fupplies. — Scarcity  in  fliort  is  the  firft 
refult  of  prohibitions  ;  and  the  place  of  ptodu^lion,  rather 
than  the  plenty  of  commodities,  appears  their  ultimate 
obje6I, 

I  have  nothing  to  fay  againft  the  principle  of  drawbacks^ 
(or  the  furrender  of  fo  much  of  a  tax  upon  an  eligible 
article  of  export,  as  fhall  facilitate  its  vent. )  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  ftate  muft  never  be  kept  idle,  becaule  the 
tranfadlion  that  is  to  benefit  the  ftate  will  not  at  the  fame 
time  yield  a  direct — To  fome  perfons  indeed  every  thing 
feems  ufelefs,  that  does  not  end  in  taxes  j  but  it  is  a  falfe 
doctrine  that  taxes  are  the  only  fources  of  public  power, 
the  revenue  and  the  ftate  being  two  diftindt  things,  only 
to  be  united  when  the  ftate  is  preferred*.  Of  confequence 
no  policy  feems  more  obvious,  than  that  of  fufpending  a 
tax  when  it  injures  a  trade  j  efpecially  as  the  tax  by  the 

*  Hiftory  leaves  no  doubt  that  proper  burthens,  as  far  as  the  capacity 
and  habits  of  a  ftate  extend,  will  always  be  ftipported  in  a  proper  caufe, 
when  minifters  poftefling  the  public  confidence,  know  hoiv  to  place  them. 

fuppofition 
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fuppofitlon  in  queftlon,  would  only  be  nominal  (at  leaft  In 
a  principal  degree)  when  the  trade  had  declined.  And 
as  there  is  a  charge  to  the  public  and  a  lofs  of  intereft  and 
other  ferious  inconveniences  to  the  individual,  when  the 

I 

tax  is  collected  ;  and  likewife  charges  both  to  the  public 
and  to  individuals,  as  well  as  danger  of  fraud  and  even  of 
injuftice,  when  it  is  propofed  to  refund  the  tax;  the  con- 
clufion  prefenting  itfelf,  is,  that  the  tiecejfity  of  a  drawback 
is  more  or  lefs  an  argument  againft  every  tax,  where  the 
export  of  the  taxed  article  is  of  confiderable  amount. 

Thus  much  may  be  faid  upon  the  comparifon  of  boun¬ 
ties,  prohibitions  and  drawbacks.  —  It  is  now  proper  to 
fubjoin  fome  remarks  of  a  mifcelianeous  nature  refpedfing 
thefe  objedls. 

1.  If  a  ftate  advances  the  firfc  coil  of  any  edablilliment, 
it  is  from  an  expe6fation  of  its  repayment  fooner  or  later, 
or  of  deriving  diredly  or  rndiredtly  an  annual  profit  from 
it  equivalent  to  the  intereft  of  the  money  expended  ;  or  it 
is  plain  it  does  what  no  wife  individual  would  do,  when 
obliged  to  borrow  at  a  high  intereft,  and  to  fuftain  heavy 
debts. 

I 

2.  It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  when  a  bounty  is  thought  to 
be  proper,  that  it  fhould  be  allotted  out  of  fome  fpecific 
tax  upon  native  fubjedls;  by  which  means  not  only  the 
ftatefman  would  be  led  to  fludy  and  poife  the  comparative 
nature  of  his  operations,  but  individuals  be  excited  to 
canvas  the  arguments  ufed  in  favour  of  contributions 
levied  at  their  expence 

M  3. 

*  The  Penfylvanlan  legiflature,  upon  the  principle  that  the  money  of  the 
public  was  ones  the  money  of  its  individuals,  lays  down  the  follow^Jg  rule, 

the 
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3*  As  to  letters  patent  for  a  fliort  term  merely  to  en<^ 
courage  inventions,  they  feem  a  necelTary  evil.  They 
refpecS:  nothing  tnat  is  old  and  accomplifhed  by  others, 
flnce  to  prove  this  againft  them  annuls  the  grant ;  they 
are  alfo  profitable  to  the  authors,  only  fo  long  as  they  give 
fatisfa<£lion  to  the  public ;  and  they  create  no  burthenfome 
general  tax,  the  individuals  to  whom  they  relate  chearfully 
paying  the  authors  the  amount  in  queftion,  in  return 
for  fome  faving  or  fome  convenience  or  pleafure,  to 
which  they  give  rife, —The  only  improvement  of 
confequence  therefore  refpe^fing  them,  feems  to  be  a 
power  of  limiting  their  profits  to  a  certain  liberal  a- 
mount;  by  allowing  any  fet  of  adventurers  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  patent,  who  fhall  apply  for  leave  publicly  du¬ 
ring  a  given  period,  and  fliall  pay  to  the  patentee  the  pro- 
pofed  compenfation  in  equal  fhares. 

4.  As  to  commercial  eftablilhments,  actually  fupport- 
ed  by  means  of  permanent  bounties  or  prohibitions  ; — . 
when  various  corroborating  commercial  laws  of  un¬ 
limited  duration,  have  permitted  or  encouraged  any  de¬ 
finite  courfe  of  a^fion,  it  is  iinjuft  to  repeal  thefe  laws 
fuddenly  and  without  any  compenfation,  where  they  have 
occafioned  enterprizes  of  a  durable  nature.  The  ftate 
by  interfering  refpedling  commerce,  takes  upon  itfelf  a 

the  limpllclty  of  which  befpeaks  its  fagacious  author.  Before  any  law 

can  be  made  for  raifing  a  tax,  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  to  be  raifed, 

“  ought  to  appear  clearly  to  the  legiflature  to  be  of  more  fervice  to  the 
“  community  than  the  money  would  be  if  not  collefled  j  which  being  well 
«*  obferved  (it  is  added)  taxes  can  never  be  a  burthen.” 

The  Englifh  laws  afford  inftances  of  bounties  paid  out  of  fpccific  taxes  j 
but  they  have  been  managed  fo  as  not  to  create  the  impreffion  in  queftion, 
the  legiflature  not  having  this  objed  in  view. 


certain 
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certain  re/pon/Ibility  j  and  fubjecls  would  have  little  to 
*  revere  in  a  legiflature  which  profeiTed  itfelf  by  nature  ver- 
fatile  and  infenhble  of  thofe  wrongs  to  which  its  inter¬ 
ference  had  given  birth.  Taxes,  which  are  by  nature 
flu(5luaiing,  may  be  levied  or  remitted,  and  penal  and 
many  other  laws  may  be  altered  ;  but  commercial  laws^ 
refpecling  objects  of  flow  and  uncertain  fuccefs,  require  a 
permanent  fyftem.  The  moment  government  legiflates 
in  commerce,  it  promifes  this  permanency ;  or  to  fay  the 
leafl,  fome  degree  of  tendernefs  and  confideration  when 
it  deviates  from  it.  Upon  any  other  fuppofltion  the  le¬ 
giflature  rains  fnares^”  upon  its  fubjecls ;  and  a  new 
objection  would  hence  arife  to  its  interference  in  corn* 
merce. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  Commerce  In  Gratn^  Cattle^  and  Fodder^ 

I  SHALL  firfl:  fpeak  of  what  regards  grain,  which 
(of  fome  kind  or  in  fome  fhape)  is  the  chief  food  of 
the  lower  clafles  nearly  in  all  countries,  flouriflies  in  all 
countries  with  little  exception,  varies  its  annual  crops  in 

*  Lord  Bacon  often  ufes  this  expreilion  ixom  feripture.  —  Commercial 
undertakings  that  are  even  brief  or  occafiunal,  require  for  various  reafons, 
to  be  treated  with  fome  delicacy  when  they  have  been  prompted  by  laws  j 
erpecLlly  as  fuccedaneums  do  not  always  occur  capable  of  immediately  em¬ 
ploying  the  capital,  talents,  and  other  qualificacions  of  the  parties. 

M  ^  ali. 
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all,  and  is  prefcrvable  in  all  in  perfe£lion  from  one  year  to 
,  another.  It  is  confequently  a  commodity  of  the  firft  mag-r 
nitude  ;  and  the  general  interefl:s  of  fociety  feem  to  re¬ 
quire  that  it  fliould  enjoy  a  free  trade  on  two  accounts  : — • 
Firft,  that  by  means  of  accefs  to  the  markets  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  the  fupply  of  grain  to  each  may  be  kept  as  much 
without  flu6tuation  in  its  quantity  and  price  as  poffible ; 

I 

)  and  next,  that  from  the  fame  beneficial  accefs  to  markets, 
conflant  motives  may  be  given  to  extend  and  perfedl  the 
produdlion  of  grain,  for  the  better  fupport  and  increafe  of 
general  population. — Thefe  propofitions  feem  fo  natural, 
that  I  fhall  not  feek  to  make  them  clearer,  farther  than 
may  be  necelTary  in  the  following  replies  to  obje(Stions. 

I.  As  to  the  precedents  which  are  ufually  urged  againft 
the  free  commerce  of  grain,  the  examples  of  Poland  and 
of  the  African  and  Italian  ftates  feem  only  to  prove  that 
the  exportation  of  grain  is  natural  in  fertile  countries, 
where  other  exports  are  deficient  5  but  not  that  fuch  ex¬ 
portation  of  grain  is  the  caufe  of  thefe  countries  wanting 
induftry.  America  under  different  circumftances,  exports 
grain  to  her  evident  advantage ;  and  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  difpc’fed  to  favour  its  exportation  by  a  bounty. 
On  the  other  hand,  Holland  freely  imports  its  grain ; 
and  is  efpecially  likely  fo  to  do  from  countries  that  are  ' 
magnificent  enough  to  pay  a  bounty  for  the  privilege  of 
fupplying  her*. — If  the  world  had  hitherto  be^n  conduced 

% 

*  The  bounty  enables  foreigners,  the  Dutch  in  particular,  not  only  to 
“  eat-.our  corn  cheaper  than  they  could  otherwife  do,  but  fometimes  to  cat 
“  it  cheaper  than  even  our  own  people  can  do  upon  the  fame  occafions ; 

as  wp  are  aflured  by  an  excellent  authority  that  of  Sir  Mathew  Decker.” 

Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  IV.  C.  V, 

happily, 
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happily,  and  peace  and  plenty  had  always  prevailed  in  it, 
precedents  would  then  deferve  great  weight :  but  as  expe¬ 
rience  tells  us  the  reverfe,  men  are  perhaps  more  likely 
to  be  happy  by  avoiding,  than  by  copying  ordinary  ex¬ 
amples  ;  efpecially  when  it  is  confidered  to  what  accidents 
and  inftf  uments  thefe  examples  are  commonly  owing, 

2.  It  is  next  objected  to  a  free  commerce  in  grain,  that 
reciprocity  of  fupply  in  cafe  of  need,  is  not  poffible  for  an 
exporting  nation,  efpecially  if  it  be  numerous.— -To  this 
there  are  various  anfwers.  Such  as,  that  faas  prove  the 
objeaion  unfounded;  becaufe large  and  populous  countries 
(as  for  example  France)  have  aaually  and  feafonably  been 
fupplied  in  time  of  need  out  of  foreign  markets,  and  have 
been  able  to  pay  the  prices  charged  by  foreigners.  We 
may  next  obferve  that  nature  is  rarely  unpropitious  to  the 
fame  article  in  many  difperfed  countries,  in  one  and  the 
fame  feafon,  efpecially  during  fucceeding  years ;  the  food 
of  man  has  alfo  more  variety,  and  confequently  more 
refources  in  it,  than  formerly ;  and  there  is  not  only  more 
foreign  commerce  prevailing  than  heretofore,  (as  well 
with  flrangers  as  by  colonization)  but  alfo  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  commerce  in  every  ftate  internally.  Hence  it  is 
that  fewer  deftrudive  famines  have  happened  in  Europe 
in  modern  than  in  former  times ;  and  almoft  never  in 

countries  accuftomed  to  make  large  exports  of  grain. _ 

And  with  refped:  to  the  magnitude  of  a  ftate,  we  may  add, 
that  the  more  extenfive  it  is,  the  more  is  the  probability 
of  its  comprehending  in  itfelf  a  variety  of  foils,  feafons, 
and  kinds  of  food,  fo  as  to  diminifti  the  neceftity  of  its  feek- 
ing  food  abroad  ;  provided  only  the  portion  of  food  which 
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it  pofTefles  within  itfelf,  is  fufFered  to  be  equally  difFufed 
within  it. 

3.  But  nations,  it  is  faid,  had  better  pay  foreigners  ivlth 
any  thing  than  with  food^  which  is  the  balls  of  population 
and  of  induftry.  The  population  here  alluded  to,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  is  that  arifing  from  artifts.  —  And  with  re- 
Ipedf  to  this  difficulty,  I  mull:  remark  that  keeping  back 
corn  to  create  and  feed  artifls  and  their  families,,  does  not 
increafe  the  certainty  of  fubfiftence  occurring  for  other  ci¬ 
tizens  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  fcarce  years,  the  increafe 
of  number  (in  the  fame  extent  of  territory)  of  thofe  who 
require  artificial  relief,  tends  to  make  the  relief  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  —  The  remainder  of  the  objedlion  in  queftion  it  is 
hoped  is  in  fome  degree  anticipated  by  a  former  remark, 
that  where  agriculture  is  imperfedf,  it  demands  attention 
in  preference  to  arts  ;  as  the  mode  of  fecuring  the  joint 
prefence  of  agriculture  and  of  arts  more  rapidly  than  can 
be  expedled  by  other  means.  Grain  cannot  be  had  with¬ 
out  nature  ;  but  arts  and  population  will  always  follow 
circumftances  where  the  government  is  not  defedlive. 

4.  Proprietors  in  populous  countries,  we  are  next  told, 
have  motives  enough  to  raife  corn,  without  having  the  leave 
of  exporting  it  added.  —  Proprietors  hav^e  certainly  mo¬ 
tives  enough  for  what  they  do ;  but  they  would  certainly 
do  more  with  more  motives.  When  England,  France, 
and  other  countries  increafe  the  cultivation  of  grain,  in 
confequence  of  increafed  opportunities  of  exportation,  it 
proves  how  much  adlual  may  differ  from  hypothetical 
motives. — If  it  is  conceived  that  exportation  is  an  ufelefs 
encouragement  to  cultivation,  on  account  of  the  goodnefs 
of  home  prices  3  let  it  be  replied,  that  nothing  can  be 


more 
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more  ufelefs  than  laws  to  prevent  exportation,  whei^ 

exportation  naturally  can  never  be  praftifed _ In  fhort^ 

vent,  or  in  other  words,  felling  well,  is  much  more  o- 
perative  as  an  incentive  to  produdion,  than  a  Howlj 
increafing  population;  as  markets  will  grow  up  much 
fafter  than  fupernumerary  refidents  or  children.  And  ' 

fince  when  agriculture  is  properly  eftablifhed,  fubfift- 
cnce  v/ill  naturally  occafion  marriages  and  children,  the 
motives  to  the  produdlion  of  grain  (as  has  formerly  been 
obferved,)  will  in  fuch  cafe  become  doubled, 

5.  But  if  ports  are  opened,  the  competition  of  foreign 

pu7 coafersy  it  is  faid  will  become  detrimental, _ If 

tives  however  have  tlie  advantage  of  being  at  the  fpot 
of  growth,  to  enable  their  buying  grain  at  the  eariiei!: 
moment  and  at  the  firif  hand,  out  of  a  fuperabundant 
produce,  without  charges  of  tranfport  added,  it  is  all 
they  fhould  expecf.  Whenever,  in  order  to  reduce 
prices,  ^  they  check  the  exportation,  they  check  at  the 
fame  time  time  the  production  of  grain.  And  wnen 
production  is  checked,  fcarcity  is  endangered  ;  and  fo¬ 
reign  grain  muft  then  be  purchafed  in  time  of  fcarcity, 

not  only  amidft  foreign  competition,  but  burthened  witli 
various  tranfit  charges. 


6.  But  zfurplus  of  grain  injured  at  home,  it  is  thought 

will  prevent  fcarcity,  and  keep  down  prices. _ With  all 

deference  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  cultivator  will  pro'- 
pofe  to  raife  anyfurplus;  that  is,  a  quantity  that  will  ex¬ 
ceed  demand.  The  cultivator  is  not  a  patrmt  by  pro- 
feffion,^  but  has  profit  for  his  objeft  and  will  'raife  grain 
while  it  fells  well  j  and  when  it  ceafes  to  fell  well,  or 

.  Other 
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©thcr  articles  fell  better,  he  will  raifc  other  articles.  Nei¬ 
ther  landlord  nor  farmer  can  afford  that  fort  of  benevo¬ 
lence  which  implies  their  own  impoverifhment  in  order 
to  feed  a  nation.  —  The  only  furplus  that  can  be  expedled 
therefore  from  the  cultivator  is  an  incidental  one.  If  the 
cultivator  then  is  allowed  to  aim  at  more  than  the  home- 
market,  he  will  always  have  enough  for  the  home-market ; 
and  the  home-vent,  at  equal  prices,  will  always  neceffarily 
be  preferred  by  him  to  a  foreign  one. 

The  fuppofition,  that  the  export  of  grain  varies  the  re¬ 
lations  of  value  in  feveral  important  articles  in  an  unfavorable 
manner^  feems  improperly  urged  while  thefe  variations  are 

(what  they  ought  to  be)  gradual, - If  the  cultivator 

for  example  by  increaling  his  wealth  nominally'  raifes 
prices  in  a  country,  the  fovereign  ought  to  call  for  more 
contribution  from  the  land,  (the  beft  fource  of  taxes)  to 
reftore  the  public  revenue  to  its  old  proportions.  Wages 
and  falaries  not  depending  upon  permanent  contradls,  will 
paturally  rife,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  to  a  new  correfpond ence 
with  the  natural  claims  of  the  parties.  And  if  incomes 
confifting  of  fixed  fums  of  money,  fink  in  value,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  t(iat  it  is  what  has  happened  in  every 
profpering  country,  and  what  for  the  general  good  mult 
neceffarily  be  fubmitted  to.  —  In  the  mean  time,  where 
wealth  increafes,  ^  an  alteration  as  to  concerns  without  the 
country  takes  place,  that  is  highly  beneficial.  The  change 
of  wealth  within  it,  gives  it  a  power  of  entering  into  com¬ 
petition  for  raw  materials  abroad  ;  and  the  fervices  of 
foreigners,  their  manufadtures,  their  neceffaries,  all  be¬ 
come  obedient  to  the  power  of  its  money.  —  It  is  true, 
the  rife  of  prices  at  home  renders  the  labor  of  artifts 
nominally  deafer  \  but  this  being  accompanied  with  in- 

creafe 
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treafe  of  capital  and  of  machinery,  and  with  other  facilities 
attending  an  accumulation  of  occupations ;  though  it  may 
injure  fome  manufadures,  compenfates  for  itfelf  in  much 
the  greater  number  (as  England  and  Holland  have  found 
by  memorable  examples*. )  —  So  much  for  the  objedfion 
concerning  the  variations  expedfed  to  be  introduced  in 
Values. 

8.  Doubts  having  been  Hated,  that  foreign  markets  fot 
the  fale  of  grain  are  precarious^  I  can  only  fay,  that  this 
feems  rather  an  objedt  of  attention  to  the  cultivator  than 
to  the  public^  ~  The  Cultivator  will  not  raife  nor  yet  ex* 
port  grain  at  a  lofs  ;  nor  will  he  omit  any  profitable  fale 
at  home.  '  If  there  is  any  evil  therefore  in  the  export 
trade  of  grairi,  time  may  be  confided  in  for  its  corredlioni 
—  But  as  grain  is  an  article  of  prime  neceffity,  of  which 
the  growth  is  meant  to  be  annually  proportioned  to  its 
ventj  and  as  grain  has  ufually  occafional  deficiencies  in  its 
crops  in  fome  country  or  other ;  its  favorable  fale  is  to 
be  prefumed  upon,  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  commo* 

dity,  efpecially  as  it  is  on  the  whole  lefs  perifliable  than 
many  others. 

9.  But  the  free  exportation  of  grairi  it  is  faid  may  often 
tend  to  produce  tumult,  The  apprehenfions  of  theoriHs 
have  probably  confiderably  confirmed  the  alarms  of  the 
people,  refpedting  the  exportation  of  grain.  Since  how¬ 
ever  it  is  found  in  England,  that  the  occafions  and  the 

*  There  feems  fome  juftice  even  in  the  farther  opinion  5  that  as  long  as 
foreigners  will  purchafe  certain  articles,  notwitlaftanding  their  dearnefs,  the 
higher  is  the  price  which  the  native  puts  upon  thefe,  the  more  will  be  his 
country  s  gain  j  and  when  a  competition  at  laft  arifes  which  his  exertions  can- 
fiot  overcome,  that  the  redudhon  of  prices  will  naturally  ferve  for  a  lafi 
cefprc. 
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dlfpofitions  for  tumult  in  many  inftances  gradually  glv8 
way  to  the  force  of  reafon,  and  the  evidence  of  improve^ 
ment ;  why  may  they  not  do  fo  every  where  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance  ?  And  if  freedom  refpedling  the  commerce 
in  grain  produces  the  wiihed-for  increafe  of  the  commo¬ 
dity  itfelf,  or  of  the  means  of  purchafmg  it ;  this  mull 
furely  in  time  have  its  influence  upon  the  public  opinion. 

■ —  But  in  order  to  perfedf  the  commerce  of  grain  it  mull 
always  be  remembered,  that  not  only  roads  and  canals 
ought  to  be  improved  and  the  barriers  to  internal  trade 
abolifhed,  for  the  purpofe  of  completing  the  difFufion  of 
the  home  crops  ;  but  that  accurate  intelligence  refpedting 
crops  at  home  and  abroad,  fliould  always  be  thoroughly 
circulated  ;  that  intercourfe  with  foreign  merchants  mufl: 
be  extended  5  that  the  confervation  of  grain  alfo  from 
feafoii  to  feafon,  by  fpeculators  and  by  other  means,  muft 
be  well  obferved ;  and  that  the  capricious  and  fenfelefe 
prejudices  of  the  commonalty,  refpedfing  articles  of  food 
that  might  occafionally  ferve  to  fupply  the  want  of  grain, 
mufl  be  gradually  overcome.  —  In  the  time  of  adtual  tu¬ 
mult  -alfo  the  public  authority  fhould  in  any  event  pro- 
tedl  individuals  and  where  it  is  difereet,  maintain  the 
law  j  for  while  on  the  one  hand,  even  juftice  and  reafon 
are  not  to  be  ralbly  and  abruptly  fupported,  ftill  govern¬ 
ment  at  proper  moments  fhould  be  capable  of  firmnefs- 
And  if  after  all  we  are  to  bow  to  opinion,  let  it  fairly  be 
jflated  fo  j  that  inferences  from  a  cafe  of  compulfion  may 
not  be  drawn  to  afFedl  the  other  parts  of  commerce.  — 
But  until  this  necefTity  for  yielding  (fo  difgraceful  to  man 
and  to  his  teachers  and  rulers)  fhall  be  made  evident,  kt 
better  things  be  hoped  for  and  attempted  y  and  kt  the  in- 

troduflion 
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troduclion  of  good  fenfe  refpedling  our  fubfiflence  be  held 
as  a  debt  to  mankind,  for  the  difcharge  of  which  every 
one  is  bound  according  to  his  talent  and  opportunities, 

10.  The  operations  of  merchants  in  the  commerce  of  grain, 
have  been  reprefented  as  detrimental,  with  little  reafon.  — 
Their  operations  do  not  increafe  the  expences  on  this  ar¬ 
ticle^  5  as  farmers  in  the  abfence  of  merchants  mull  under¬ 
take  and  be  paid  for  the  fame  fort  of  employment,  at  a  much 
higher  rate  ^  befides  having  their  attention  and  capital 
withdrawn  from  their  proper  and  more  important  objccSl: 
of  cultivationf,  (in  which  we  are  all  fo  deeply  intereifed.) 

N  2  In 

The  expences  attending  the  conveyance  of  grain  from  the  place  of  its 
'  growth  to  that  of  its  confumption  and  of  ftoring  grain  and  the  like,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  muft  be  paid  for  by  the  public,  as  being  indilpenfable. 
The  fpeculator,  inftead  of  Increafing,  diminilhes  thefe  expences,  by  the 
iargenefs  of  the  fcale  of  his  proceedings  j  which  admits  of  his  emplojing 
fyftem  in  conducting  them.  “  Other  expences  attending  the  necdkfs  charge 
of  ownerlhip  in  grain  (fuch  as  brokerage,  commilTion,  and  the  like)  ari  of 
a  different  nature  ;  and  being  neither  indifpenfable  nor  univerfal,  may  or 
may  not  be  reimburfed  ;  for  the  fpeculator  incurs  thefe  from  an  expectation 
of  repayment  fi-om  the  rife  of  value  In  the  commodity,  and  not  from  any 
fenfe  of  compenfation  being  due  to  him  from  the  public  ;  (As  proof  of 
which,  we  may  obferve  that  the  original  cultivator  of  grain,  who  fliall  on 
thefe  occafions  have  kept  his  grain  in  hand,  may  profit  by  its  rife,  as  well 
as  the  bufy  fpeculator.)  —  I  may  add  that  thefe  fpeculating  expences  to 
perfons  in  the  habit  of  engaging  in  them  in  a  large  way,  are  lefs  than  may 
be  imagined,  efpecially  as  they  chiefly  confffl:  of  the  fpeculator’s  own  trouble. 

•f  ‘  Jack  of  all  trades  will  never  be  rich,  fays  the  proverb.’  *  The  law 
<  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercifc  the  trade  of  a  corn  merchant,  ob- 

*  ftruCied  not  only  that  divilion  In  the  employment  of  flock  which  is  fo 

*  advantageous  to  every  fociety,  but  it  obftruCled  likewife  the  improvement 
‘  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  By  obliging  the  former  to  carry  on  twm  trades 
«  inft?ad  of  one,  it  forced  him  to  divide  his  capital  into  two  parts,  of  which 
«  &nc  only  could  be  employed  in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been  at  liberty 

‘  to 
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In  Ihort  when  occupations  are  in  a  certain  manner  fubdi^ 
vided,  and  then  condu£i:ed  by  traders  with  large  capitals^,, 
experience  {hews  that  comparative  perfedlion  and  cheap- 
nefs  are  the  ufual  refult.  —  As  to  the  fuppofition,  that  the 
buyers  of  grain  {land  under  natural  difad vantages?  as  the 
motives  for  buying  grain  are  always  more  imperious  than 
thofe  for  felling  it,  this  fuppofition  not  only  overlooks  that 
the  feller  has  'his  negeflaries  depending  on  the  completion 
of  the  bargain,  as  much  as  the  buyer ;  but  likewile,  that 
the  fellers  (whatever  may  be  their  defcription)  are  nume¬ 
rous  enough  to  furnifh  the  certainty  of  fome  competition  ii^ 
favor  of  the  buyer*^  Moreover  whenever  the  price  of 

grain 

*  to  fell  his  whole  crop  to  a  corn  merchant,  as  fall  as  he  could  threfli  it  out, 

‘  his  whole  capital  might  have  returned  immediately  to  the  land  and  have 
‘  been  employed  in  buying  more  cattle  and  hiring  more  fervants,  in  order 

<  to  improve  and  cultivate  it  better*  But  by  being  obliged  to  fell  his  corn 

*  by  retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  granaries 
‘  and  ftack-yard  through  the  year,  and  could  not  therefore  cultivate  fp  well, 

*  as  with  the  fame  capital  he  might  olherwife  have  done.  This  law  there- 
‘  fore  ncceflarily  obllrudled  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and  inftcad  of 

*  tending  to  render  corn  cheaper,  muft  have  tended  to  render  it  fcarccr  and 

*  therefore  dearer,  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been.’ 

‘  An  intercourfe  eftablifhed  between  the, farmers  and  corn  nverebants,  w'ould 

<  be  attended  with  [other]  effefts  beneficial  to  the  farmers,’  ‘  In  cafe  of  any 

<  of  thefe  accidents  to  which  no  trade  is  more  liable  than  theirs, they  would 
‘  find  in  their  ordinary  cuflomer,  the  wealthy  corn-merchant,  a  perfon  wha 
‘  had  both  an  Intereft  to  fuppert  them  and  the  ability  to  do  it.  j  and  they 

*  would  net  as  at  prelcnt,  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the  forbearance  of  their 
‘  landlord  or  the  mercy  of  his  fteward.  Were  It  poffible  (as  perhaps  it  is  not) 

*  to  eftahlifh  this  intcrccurfe  univcrfally  and  all  at  once,’  ‘  it  is  not  perhaps 

<  very  eafy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  extenfivc,  and  how  fudden  y^ould  be 
.  *  the  improvement  which  this  change  of  circumftances  would  alone  produce 

<  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  countr}',’  Smith' s  TVealth  ef  Nations*  B.  4,  Cit5* 

*  It  is  not  without  its  weight  that  the  confumer  buys  for  the  day,  and 

tliat  the  grower  has  to  feU  at  once  more  or  lefs  of  the  prodyc?  of  the  year,^ 
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grain  exceeds  the  means  of  purchafe  of  the  poor,  the  feU  . 
ler’s  principal  market  vanifhesj.  The  feller  alfo  has  to  ap. 
prehend  the  confecjaences  of  the  public  odium,  the  fury 
of  the  populace,  the  interference  of  government,  the  mea- 
fures  of  competitors,  and  the  poffible  abundance  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  harveft,  together  with  the  rifque  of  keeping  what  is 
ultimately  a  perifhable  articlef,  and  the  certain  attendant 
expences  j  all  of  which  therefore  are  motives  that  ftrongly 
pcrfuade  him  to  an  early  fale.  The  monopoly  therefore 
of  an  article  that  is  fo  univerfal  and  extenfive,  and  that 
is  alfo  fo  precarious  and  ultimately  fo  perifliable  as  grain, 
is  peculiarly  difficult;  and  to  form  this  monopoly  in  a 
metropolis  or  in  a  kingdom,  it  is  not  enough  to  polTefs 

X  The  poor  confume  much  more  grain  than  the  rich;  not  only  as  the 
rich  mix  various  other  articles  of  food  with  it,  hut  as  the  number  of  the  rich 
is  much  fmaJler  than  that  of  the  poor,  —  Sir  James  Steuart  who  follows  the 
example  of  Sir  William  Temple  in  comparing  the  different  claffe?  of  focieiy 
to  a  pyramid,  which  is  largeft  at  its  bafe,  and  dimlniihes  as  it  afeends  j  fays 
in  another  place  *  that  the  proportion  of  wealth  found  in  the  hands  of  the 

*  loweft  clafs  of  the  people,  conftantly  regulates  the  price  of  grain ;  confe- 
‘  quently  let  the  rich  be  ever  fo  wealthy,  the  price  of  fubfiftence  can  never 

•  rife  above  the  faculties  of  the  poor»*  An  Inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
Political  Oeconomy,  B.  2,  c.  28. 

•j"  The  retailers  of  cheap  and  fluctuating  commodities,  who  are  accuftom- 
ed  to  large  profits,  may  fometimes  deftroy  a  part  of  what  they  poffefs,  t» 
give  a  fuperior  value  to  the  remainder.  The  Dutch  alfo  deftroy  fpices  and 
the  Portuguefe  fupprefs  their  plenty  of  BrazU  diamonds ;  but  thefe  are  fpon* 
taneous  or  accidental  articles  in  the  hands  of  great  powers,  and  not  articles 
raifed  by  annual  expence  and  labor  and  vefted  in  the  hands  of  many  petty 
\  individuals.  But  I  believe  we  may  conflder  it  as  a  maxim  verified  by  experi¬ 
ence,  that  wholefale  traders  In  a  commodity  fo  expenlively  and  generally  raifed 
as  grain,  have  never  been  dete£led  in  this  barbarous  and  wild  expedient,  though 

(contrary  to  their  wifij)  their  grain  may  fometimea  inadvertently  have  periihed 

their  hands. 


the 
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the  quantity  adequate  to  the  fupply  of  thefe  vaft  objedls, 
but  alfo  to  poflefs  whatever  quantity  others  can  introduce 
in  competition  with  that  fupply.  —  But  v/ere  thefe  things 
otherwife,  will  the  fuppofed  difparity  of  motives  alluded 
.  to  between'  buyer  and  feller  ceafe,  upon  merchants  cea- 
fing  to  intervene  between  buyer  and  feller  ?  If  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  capital  and  credit  are  fo  much  on  the  fide  of 
the  merchant,  will  not  the  merchant  rather  be  able  to 
buy  cheaper  of  the  grower  than  others,  and  confequently 
be  able  to  fell  cheaper  to  the  confumer  ?  —  As  to  all  mer¬ 
chants  having  a  propenfity  to  monopoly  ;  I  muft  obferve 
that  merchants  are  much  more  difpofed  to  undermine 
each  other,  than  to  combine  with  each  other ;  and  that  if 
they  were  even  difpofed  to  combinations,  a  free  trade  would 
icon  put  an  end  to  thefe,  fince  it  is  chimerical  to  fuppofc 
that  fuch  follies  can  extend  to  foreign  merchants  who 
would  have  oppofite  interefls  refpedling  grain.  In  any 
event  however  fince  cultivators  are  equally  difpofed  to 
gain  with  merchants,  if  merchants  were  fet  afide,  cultiva- 
torsj  would  naturally  adopt  a  part  of  the  plans  of  mer¬ 
chants.  —  In  fhort  inftead  of  mifehief  it  appears  demon- 
ftrable  that  traders  in  grain  arc  the  authors  of  goodj 
particularly  in  fruitful  years,  by  retaining||  a  part  of  the 
then  prevailing  plenty  to  aid  future  deficient  harvefts)  and  m 
fcarce  years,  by  fixing  fuch  a  price  on  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  grain  produced  or  polfelfed,  as  fhall  occafion  a 

/ 

general 

Or  clfe  millers,  bakers,  or  others  who  are  concerned  in  grain,  and 
whofe  profeflions  while  they  are  indifpenfible  to  the  public  arc  clearly 
fufceptible  of  plans  of  fpeculation. 

jj  Merchants  preferve  grain  in  general  in  more  perfeftion  than  the  grower^ 
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general  frugality  in  its  confumptionf.  By  their  extenfive; 
intelligence  alfo  refpecling  the  ftate  of  crops  and  of  demands 
in  different  parts,  and  by  their  capital  or  credit,  merchants 
are  enabled  to  reduce  the  fupply,  not  only  of  each  year,  but 
of  each  country,  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  determinate  and 

•j*  *  It  Is  the  intereft  of  the  people  that  their  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  ' 

*  confumption,  Ihould  be  proportioned  as  exa<£lly  as  poflible  to  the  fupply 
‘  of  the  feafon.  The  intereft  of  the  dealer  in  corn  is  the  fame.  By  fupply- 

*  ing  them  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge  in  this  proportion,  he  is  likely  to  fell 

*  his  corn  for  thd  higheft  price  and  in  the  greateft  quantity.’  *  By  railing  th^ 

*  price  he  dileourages  confumption,  and  puts  every  body  mere  or  lefs  upon 
‘  thrift  and  good  management.  If  by  raifing  prices  too  high,  he  difcourage$ 

*  the  confumption  fo  much,  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon  is  likely  to  g® 

‘  beyond  the  confumption  of  the  feafon,  and  to  laft  for  fome  time  after  th$ 

‘  next  crop  begins  to  come  in  j  he  runs  the  hazard  not  only  of  lollng  a 

*  con/iderabie  part  his  corn  by  natural  caufes,  but  of  being  obliged  to  (ell 
‘  what  remains  of  it  for  much  lefs  than  he  might  have  had  for  it  feveral 
‘  months  before.’  ‘  When  the  prudent  mafter  of  a  veffel  forefees  that  provifions 

*  are  likely  to  run  Ihort,  he  pats  his  crew  upon  Ihort  allowance:  though  from 

*  excefs  of  caution  he  ihould  do  this  witliout  any  real  neceflity,  yet  all  the 

*  inconveniences  which  his  crew  can  thereby  fuffer  are  inconfiderable,  in  com* 

*  parifon  of  the  danger,  mif^ry,  and  ruin,  to  which  they  might  fometimes 

*  be  expofed  by  a  lefs  provident  conduct.’ 

<  When  the  government  in  order  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  of  a  dearth, 

*  orders  all  the  dealers  to  fell  their  corn  at  what  it  fuppofes  a  reafonablp  price, 

<  it  cither  ninders  them  from  bringing  it  to  market  (which  may  fometimes. 
‘  produce  a  famine  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  5)  or  if  they  bring  it 

<  thither,  it  enables  the  people  and  tliereby  encourages  them,  to  confume 

*  It  fo  fall,  as  muft  nexielfarily  produce  a  famine  before  the  end  of  the  feafon. 

*  The  unlimited  unreftrained  freedom  of  the  corn. trade,  as  it  is  the  only 
‘  effedlual  preventative  of  the  miferies  of  a  famine,  fo  it  is  the  beft  palliative 

<  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  dearth  ;  for  the  inconveniences  of  a  real  fcarcity 

*  cannot  be  remedied,  they  can  only  be  palliated.  No  trade  deferves  more 
‘  the  full  proteftion  of  the  law  5  and  no  trade  requires  it  fo  much,  becaufc 

<  no  trade  is  fo  much  expofed  to  popular  odium,*  S?mb^s  JVeahh  of  Nations, 

4,  c.  5. 
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krtCWrt  average ;  and  to  provide  the  beft  and  quickeft  pof- 
fible  remedy  to  fcarcity,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
wherever  it  occurs.  In  ftiort,  fince  it  is  their  eonftant 
aim  to  colle6l  grain  at  the  cheapeft  time  and  to  fell  it  at 
the  deareft,  this  alone  is  beneficial  to  the  public,  were  they' 
of  no  ufe  in  increafing  the  quantity  of  grain  that  is  produ¬ 
ced^.  —  So  much  refpedting  merchants. 

II.  Force  refpeSitng  the  commerce  of  graln^  if  at  any 
time  neceflary,  becomes  fo  in  confequence  of  unwife  re- 
ftraints  fubfifting  in  other  parts  of  the  public  iyfi:em  ;  and 
whenever  employed,  is  eafily  evaded  by  an  abandonment 

either  of  the  cultivation  or  of  the  commerce  of  grain.  But 

\  . 

if  it  be  wife  to  diredf  the  difpofal  of  grain  when  produced| 
it  is  wife  (if  practicable)  to  force  the  cultivator  to  produce! 
it.  —  To  complete  however  the  fyftem  of  force  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  would  not  only  exceed  the  ufual  limits  of  defpo- 
tlfm  itfelfj  but  prove  a  vain  labor ;  fince  tyranny  the  moft 
filbtle  and  extenfive,  by  alike  debafing  thofe  who  exercife 

‘  *  If  the  freedom  of  the  commerce  of  grain  Is  injurious  to  the  cultivator 
by  depriving  him  of  the  relief  of  felling  his  grain  dear  when  his  harveft  Is 
Ihort  j  it  muft  be  obfei  ved  alfo  that  the  cultivator  in  a  plentiful  harvelf, 
in  confequence  of  this  fame  freedom  fells  his  fuperabundant  grain  at  an  im~ 
liroved  price  j  and  that  the  profit  thus  obtained  upon  a  larger  quantity  of 
grain  may  compenfate  for  the  lofs  fuftained  upon  a  fmaller  one,  Befides, 
when  cultivators  contrail:  to  furnifh  merchants  and  others  with  certain  fup-* 
plies  of  grain,  at  certain  prices,  for  a  term  of  years  5  they  voluntarily  put 
themfclves  into  the  polition  alluded  to,  and  prove  how  little  it  is  to  be  com* 
plained  of.— Speculators  in  fhert  imitate  the  part  of  commerce  j  they  provide 
for  futurity,  as  commerce  provides  for  numbers  at  the  moment  j  both  of 
them  tending  to  equalize  fupplies  and  prices ;  And  if  the  cultivator  fhould 
even  fuffer  from  this  in  one  way,  he  is  benefited  by  it  in  a  multitude  of  othersj 
and  in  any  event  ought  to  fubmit  to  the  general  intereft  in  a  cafe  where 
he  has  no  pretext  for  a  diilinilioii. 
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and  thoft  who  fufFer  it,  is  aKvays  found  a  lefs  prod’ucliye 
refource  than  fpontaneous  induftry. 

12.  Let  us  next  then  confider  the  propriety  of  permanent 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  grain.  —  But  I  muft  here  pre- 
mife  that  no  conclufion  (either  poutive  or  negative)  can 
be  drawn  from  the  fuppofed  favorable  influence  of  this 
bounty  in  Great  Britain ;  fmce  France  is  underftood  to’ 
have  exhibited  fimilar  events  refpeci:ing  grain  with  Great 

Britain,  under  a  directly  oppofite  fyftem^.  - To  fpeak 

therefore  upon  principles  of  common  fenfe,  we  muft  decide 
that  the  firft  operation  of  a  bounty  on  exportation,  with 
refped  to  foreigners.^  is  to  enable  them  to  fubfift  more 
cheaply  and  plentifully  than  before,  and  to  rival  the  natives f 

•  *  It  has  been  obferved  to  have’  talcen  place  in  Trance  dating  the  fame^ 

*  period,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  too,  by  three  very  faithful,  diii- 

*  gent  and  laborious  colledlors  of  the  prices  of  corn  ;  Mr.  Dupre  de  St.  Maur, 

*  Mr.  Meflanee,  and  the  author  of  the  E/Tay  on  the  Police  of  Grain. 

*  in  France  till  1764,  the  exportation  of  grtin  was  by  law  prohibited  j  and 

*  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  fuppofej  that  nearly  the  fame  dinunution  of 

*  price  which  took  place  in  one  country  notwithftanding  this  prohibiticn,= 

<  fliould  in  another  beowdng  to  the  extraordinary  encouragement  given  to  the 

*  exportation.’  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  B,  i,  c.  ii.  M,  Neckar  in 
his  Treatife  on  the  Legillation  of  Grain  connrms  the  general  facts  in  queilion 
refpeSing France. — ‘A  fimilar  decreafe  in  the  price  of  corn  is  obfervable 

<  in  the  public  fairs  of  all  the  markets  of  Scotland.’  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na.> 

tionSy  as  above.  , 

This  decreafe  in  the  market  rate  of  corn  would  furnifh  an  excellent  fub- 
jedt  for  a  Pi  ixe  Differtatian  j  if  fufficient  time  were  allowed  to  admit  3 
proper  inquiry  Lnto  facts, 

-j-  ^  There  are  many  examples  of  England’s  being  fupplied  with  grain 

*  from  Holland  ;  and  which  is  fiill  more  extraordinary,  from  the  re-expor= 

«  tation  of  the  very  produce  of  its  own  fruitful  foil.’  Sir  James  Steuart’s 
Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  Oeconomy*  Book  2,  c,  9*  —  Se2i 
alfo  above  p.  84. 
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whofe  grain  they  confunnej  more  eafily  (at  their  own  ex- 
penCe)  not  only  in  navigation  and  trade,  but  In  other  par¬ 
ticulars  :  And  whether  the  continuance  of  the  bounty 
for  a  courfe  of  time,  increafes  the  population  or  leflens  the 
crops  of  grain,  of  foreigners,  fubfiilence  at  home  in  neither 
mode  can  thence  immediately  be  benefited. — With  refpe^f 
to  natives^  the  bounty  on  exportation  at  firft  diminifties 
the  flock  of  grain  for  home  fupply ;  and  by  drain¬ 
ing  the  country  in  abundant  years,  conflantly  leflens  the 
quantity  of  native  grain  retained  at  home  for  the  fup¬ 
ply  of  deficient  years.  Inflead  of  reducing  prices  for  the' 
natives.  It  encourages  the  cultivator  to  export  his  grain 
to  foreign  markets,  until  the  fcarcity  at  home  fhall  ren¬ 
der  the  home  price  equal  to  the  compounded  amount 
of  the  foreign  price  and  of  the  bounty  (after  dedudling 
from  the  latter  only  the  charges  of  tranfport*.)  The 
bounty  neverthelefs  though  operating  as  a  public  burthen' 
(diredlly  fo  by  the  premium  paid  on  exportation,  and  in- 
diredtly  by  raifing  prices  on  the  native  home  confump- 
tion;)  Is  not  of  a  magnitude  to  compenfate  to  the  cul¬ 
tivator  for  bad  markets  \  and  confequently  the  bounty  will 
not  excite  the  cultivator  to  any  very  material  Increafe  in 
the  produdlion  of  grain  beyond  the  natural  demand.  —  Is 
it  the  cultivator  then  that  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  bounty  ? 
Perhaps  the  cultivator  is  not  aware  of  all  the  difadvantages 
that  accompany  the  bounty,  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
ufually  granted.  If,  for  example,  at  the  moments  when 
he  is  allowed  to  export  grain,  he  fells  his  grain  at  higher 

*  It  may  be  lefs  chargeable  to  fend  grain  to  a  near  foreign  market  than 
to  a  diftant  native  one. 

prices 
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prices  than  is  natural  j  yet  he  is  generally  forbid  to  ex¬ 
port  grain  at  other  moments  when  he  might  obtain  ftill 
higher  prices.  If  his  prices  rife  at  home  by  means  of  the 
bounty,  the  prices  of  labor  and  of  other  articles  are  foon 
raifed  upon  him  in  return*.  If  he  receives  the  amount 
of  a  tax,  he  (as  the  proprietor  of  the  land,)  is  ultimately 
the  great  contributor  to  the  tax.  In  confequence  alfo  of 
the  charges  of  management,  and  perhaps  of  frauds,  the 
whole  tax  levied  is  never  fairly  expended  in  bounties  on 
native  grain :  and  all  the  bounty  that  is  received,  is  not 
received  by  the  cultivator  only,  but  often  by  the  mer¬ 
chant  folely.  If  the  cultivator  alfo  has  other  land  befides 
that  employed  in  raifing  grain,  he  pays  the  tax  for  that 
other  land  though  not  diredfly  benefited  by  the  bounty, 
(fome  cultivators  paying  largely  to  the  tax,  without  rai¬ 
fing  any  grain  whatever.)  Moreover,  v/hlle  the  bounty 
in  queftion  remains  as  a  precedent,  it  becomes  difficult 
for  the  cultivator  to  refill  the  claims  of  various  traders 
for  fimilar  bounties.  And  in  any  event,  the  intereft  of 
the  cultivator  of  grain  muff  always  be  weighed  in  con- 
jundlion  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  community;  fince 
it  is  not  every  country  where  wealth  is  territorial ;  or 
every  country  whofe  territory  and  markets  together  are 
particularly  fuited  for  grain.  —  In  ftiort,  the  fcheme  of  a 
bounty  bn  exported  grain,  in  countries  where  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  fyftem  is  eftabliftied,  feems  to  include  ftriking  con¬ 
tradictions.  Burthens  are  laid  on  the  fubjedt  to  difbur- 
then  the  fubjedl;  a  project,  operating  by  raifing  prices, 
is  fet  on  foot  to  reduce  prices;  an, artificial  fcarcity  is 
made  by  exportation  in  order  to  produce  plenty;  the  plenty 

*  The  alteration  in  the  relative  values  of  labor,  &c.  and  of  grain  that  will 
have  been  introduced  by  fuch  a  bounty,  will  alone  prove  the  neceffity  of 
abohlhin^  the  bounty  by  flow  degrees  where  it  is  of  long  ftanding. 

O  2 
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that  might  fpring  from  an  importation*  permitted  on  cor- 
refponding  terms,  is  rejedded  ;  and  while  one  bounty  af- 
feclis  to  jeonfider  a  mere  phyfical  fubfiftence  as  alone  of 
value,  other  bounties  (joined  to  prohibitions)  encourage  in 
other  refpedls  a  variety  of  expenfive  markets  and  of  fu- 
perfluous  confumptions,  —  But  if  it  is  wife  to  prefer  grain 
to  other  efculent  vegetables,  and  to  negledl  other  articles 
derived  from  the  foil  (which  on  oppofite  principles  are 
oftener  the  objedls  of  taxes  than  of  bounties;)  the  bounty 
propofed  by  feveral  on  the  produ6ikn  of  grain,  feems  far 
more  eligible  than  the  bounty  on  its  exportation.  A  mo¬ 
derate  bounty  on  produdlion  would  tend  for  example  to 
increafe  plenty  within  the  national  circle,  thus  reducing 
inftead  of  raifing  prices  3  and  after  being  judicloufly  and 
fuccefiively  applied  to  certain  limited  cafes  in  order  to  put 
things  in  motion  at  a  fmall  expence,  might  after  a  certain 
time  be  finally  rclinquifhed  f . 

13.  With  refpedf  to  other  particular  regulations  of 
the  commerce  of  grain,  many  have  been  propofed  3  and 

*  The  free  importation  of  grain  is  indifpenfable  tn  the  increafe  (If  not  to 
the  fubfiftencc)  of  a  people  ;  and  where  a  increafe,  lands  will  rife,  taxes 
will  fit  lighter,  the  country  become  more  defenfible,  and  the  arts  improve^ 
efpeciaily  when  in  connexion  with  a  reduced  price  of  food.  If  the  United 
Provinces  and  other  maritime  republics  had  been  refirifted  to  their  own  fupply 
of  grain,  could  their  people  hdve  multiplied  as  at  prefent,  or  could  their  little 
territory  have  yielded  fuch  enormous  land  rents  ?  What  a  miftalce,  to  fuppofe 
that  no  produtHon  is  valuable  but  grain,  when  fo  little  of  it  is  feen  growing 
in  a  country  fo  much  cultivated  and  fo  produdlive  as  Holland !  — No  mari- 
time  ftate  can  be  expofed  to  famine  by  a  liberal  policy  in  this  particular  ;  nor 
could  any  inland  territory  fufter  from  it  that  had  enlightened  neighbors. 

■j-  A  bounty  given  on  the  confimption  of  grain  would  feem  a  fingular  ex¬ 
pedient  ;  yet  a  bounty  on  its  exportation  amounts  to  a  payment  made  on 
foreign  confumption. — Where  is  the  perf-n  who  would  not  complain  if  his 
poofs-rate  were  charged  with  the  expence  of  a  bounty  on  the  confumptioa 
even  of  the  aatwe  poor  j  and  much  more  then  upon  that  of  foreign  poor  !■ 


if 
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if  any  were  advifable,  it  would  be  eafy  to  fuggeft  others. 

But  of  all  regulations,  liberty  appears  the  beft;  for  though 
liberty  may  have  fome  inconveniences,  they  are  lefs  than 
thofe  of  bad  laws,  (the  intricacies  and  abufes  of  which 
are  aftonifhing,  in  proportion  as  we  leave  the  path  of  na¬ 
ture.)— Let  us  then  be  contented  with  the  affurance  that 
the  earth  taken  altogether  is  always  competent  to  feed 
itfelf;  and  that  the  greater  is  the  number  of  Its  nations 
agreeing  to  traffic  weely  with  each  other  in  grain,  the  better 
will  the  annual  fupply  offering  for  each  be  reduced  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  average ;  and  the  lefs  will  be  the  inconvenience  from  ' 
fome  countries  buying  out  of  the  common  flock  when  they 
are  in  want,  and  never  increafing  that  common  flock  by 
felling  to  it  when  poffeffing  plenty.  —  We  now  quit 
the  fubjea  of  grain,  which  has  been  diffufely  treated  not 
only  on  account  of  its  importance,  but  of  the  weight  of 
prejudice,  and  I  may  add  of  authority  *  appearino-  on  the 
fide  oppofite  to  that  here  efpoufed. 

Cattle  and  fodder  feem  liable  to  nothing  that 
fliould  except  them  from  the  general  fyflem  of  commer¬ 
cial  liberty. 

As  to  they  can  fcarcely  be  confidered  as  a  local  f 
commodity,  either  in  a  natural  or  political  view.  The 

*  I  moft  particularly  refer  to  that  of  the  celebrated  M.  Necker,  whofe  trea- 
tife  on  the  Legiilation  of  Grain,  and  whofe  prize  eulogium  upon  M,  Colbert 
contain  without  any  comparifon  the  ableil  defences  of  the  fyftem  of  re{lri<3ions 
and  regulaci  >ns  for  trade,  of  any  that  have  been  publllhed  in  the  prefent  age. 

*f  That  is,  confined  to  one  foot  in  point  of  production  and  circulation. 

breeding, 

w  ^ 


/ 
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breeding,  ufing,  fattening  and  confuniing  countries  for 
cattle,  may  all  happen  to  be  different ;  and  in  frontier 
places,  a  foreign  may  be  much  nearer  than  a  home  market, 
both  for  the  faie  and  purchafe  of  cattle.  Befides,  while 
cattle  are  alive,  as  they  carry  their  own  burthen,  they 
travel  to  great  diflances  for  little  cott  ;  and  when  they  are 
flaughtered,  their  hides,  tallow,  and  other  offals,  and  their 
flefh  when  falted,  being  eafily  preferved,  obtain  a  wide 
diffufion  by  means  of  carriage,  as  do  the  cheefe  and  butter 
obtained  from  them,  at  all  times.  Thefe  circumftances 
fhew  how  much  one  dlfcridt  may  have  it  in  its  power  to 
accommodate  itfelf  to  other  diftridts,  by  adopting  or  by 
omitting  according  to  the  cafe,  one  or  other' branch  of 
what  refpedls  cattle.  —  Cattle  in  (hort  are  too  valuable  by 
their  labour,  their  manure,  the  various  fuftenance  they 
yield,  as  well  as  by  their  various  integuments,  &c.  not 
to  make  it  important  to  mankind  to  have  them  on  the 
eafieft  poffible  terms,  and  in  the  mode  alfo  that  fhall  fub- 
jedl:  confumers  and  producers  to  as  little  inconvenience  and 
lofs  as  can  be  accompllfhed  for  each  clafs  mutually. 

Fodder  fliould  follow  the  principles  proper  for  cattle,  and 
I  may  add  for  grain  (fome  of  the  fpecies  of  which  it  in¬ 
cludes;)  efpecially  as  fodder  in  general  improves  by  keep¬ 
ing. 

I  know  but  of  two  objedllons. — The  firff,  that  the  bulk 
and  weight  of  fodder  compared  with  its  little  value,  render 
it  particularly  local.  But  fo  much  of  this  objection  as  is 
true,  may  eafily  be  leffened  by  navigation,  good  roads, 
improved  agriculture,  and  mechanical  and  other  contri¬ 


vances* 
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Vances  *.  The  fecond  objeftion  to  a  free  Commerce  Irt 
fodder  to  which  I  allude  is,  that,  fmce  the  fcarcity  of  fodder 
endangers  the  deJiru£lion  or  the  precipitate  Jale  of  cattle  j  no 
country  polTeffing  fodder  fhould  part  with  it  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  incapable  of  returning  fimilar  afliftance.  To  this  I 
anfwer,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  countries  polTeffing 
much  cattle,  are  likely  to  be  deftitute  of  a  fund  of  na. 
tlve  or  elfe  of  foreign  fodder,  capable  of  ferving  occalion- 
ally  as  a  refource  to  other  countries.  But  in  any  event 
the  bell  meafure  to  prevent  a  nation  being  brought  into 
danger  of  want  at  home,  is  to  induce  it  to  undertake  the 
fupply  of  a  foreign  market  j  which  would  quickly  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  a  large  flock.  If  foreigners  in¬ 
deed  fnall  refufe  to  admit  fodder,  except  when  their  own 
fupplies  lhall  have  failed  them ;  negotiations  Ihould  be  fet 
on  foot  to  remove  this  difficulty,  as  being  a  flagrant  in¬ 
jury  to  the  common  interefl.  In  the  worfl  event,  the 
competition  of  foreign  purchafers  can  never  take  fo  much 
out  of  the  home  market,  as  of  itfelf  to  make  a  dearth  at 
home ;  fmce  the  increafe  of  home  prices  would  in  fuch 
cafe  (the  great  expence  of  the  tranlit  of  fodder  conlidered) 
foon  flop  their  purchafes,  or  make  it  preferable  to  feed 
cattle  with  corn,  or  elfe  flimulate  each  party  to  the  fearch 
of  other  refources.  A  perfeft  freedom  in  the  commercial 
fyftem  would  even  render  it  eligible  for  the  moll  deftitute 
country  to  fell  its  cattle  on  cheap  terms  to  the  leaft  delli- 

I 


*  I  mean  fuch  contrivances  as  that  of  prefling  hay,  by  which  it  may  be 
mduced  into  lets  than  half  its  ufual  iiae.  Perhaps  the  arts  of  chemiflry  may 

hereafter  be  applied  to  render  fome  articles  of  food  more  portable  for  cattle, 

as  oiiie  ave  lately  been  more  portable  for  man.  Subftances  analogous  to 
oil-cakes  may  be  multiplied.-I„  ftort,  the  ingenuity  of  man  applied  to  this 
»ioll  important  fubjea  would  foon  Infure  conliderable  fuccefs. 


I 
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tute;  which  being  attended  with  opportunities  of  re- 
purchafing,  would  be  of  confiderable  mutual  advantage.—^ 

I  muft  add  that  accounts  of  the  ftate  of  the  markets  for  ' 
fodder,  made  out  upon  fair  principles,  and  publlfhed 
weekly,  with  an  inviolable  regard  to  truth  *,  would  foort 
circulate  fufficient  intelligence  to  encourage  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  moderate'  fupplies  from  various  quarters  in  cafe  of 
want,  and  fuggefl:  the  quick  preparation  of  further  fup-^ 

plies  in  cafe  the  diftrefs  Ihould  be  likely  to  continue. 

%  * 

On  the  whole,  whatever  refpetSls  the  fuftenance  of  mart 
or  of  cattle,  feems  to  ftand  apart  from  the  common  rules 
of  commerce.  In  feeking  national  opulence,  we  muft  not 
entirely  lofe  the  idea  of  men  being  of.  one  race,  and  of 
men  and  animals  and  the  great  globe  itfelf  belonging  to 
the  common  Creator  of  them  all.  It  Is  here  then,  if  any 
W’here,  that  we  muft  avail  ourfelves  of  that  mutual  aid 
which  nature  has  provided  for  man,  when  (he  allows  dif¬ 
ferent  places  abounding  In  different  commodities  and  dif¬ 
ferent  wants,  to  have  the  means  of  a  mutual  intercourfe.  f 

*  Falfehood  here  would  be  a  fort  of  treafon  againft  the  creation  ;  but  falft 
intelligence  would  deceive  only  once,  and  would  afterwards  amount  to  no  in¬ 
telligence  at  all. 

■f-  I  have  not  vindicated  the  freedom  due  to  internal  commerce  in  grainy 
cattle  and  fodder,  it  is  becaufe  I  conceive  no  debate  can  remain  refpefting 
it.  The  good  of  the  whole  being  the  objedl  of  a  legiflature,  every  fubjeft 
ihould  be  made  to  ftand  on  a  common  bafis.  —  If  in  endeavoring  to  fubfift 
fubje£ls  on  the  cheapeft  terms,  merchants  have  opportunities  of  enriching 
themfelves,  we  muft  remember  that  their  peculatiolis  arc  allowed  upon 
much  lefs  warrantable  occalions,  (viz.  in  the  ftiape  of  companies,  corpora-* 
tions,  and  monopolifts.) 


V 
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P,  S.  However  reafonable  general  principles  xnay  appear,  it  is  aiwayl 
t roper  it  po/Iible,  to  verify  them  by  fadts,  I  have  fearchcd  for  fuch  fafts  on 
tbie  fubka  of  the  commerce  in  grain,  but  by  no  means  with  fufficient  fuc- 
cefs.  Such  as  I  have  found  ftated,  have  feemed  to  accord  with  general 
principles :  but  if  they  arc  objected  to  as  infufHcIent,  fince  they  are  obtained 
from  feme  of  the  beft  authors,  they  will  at  leait  mere  and  more  prove  the 
Imperfedtioh  of  modern  'commercial  documents,  and  more  and  more  fhew  the 
i^ecelTity  of  fome  meafures  being  taken  refpedting  them.  It  is  with  thelii 
feveral  views  and  from  a  fenfe  of  the  necelTity  of  the  fuftenance  of  mankind 
being  placed  upon  a  folid  bafis,  that  I  have  fuppofed  it  may  be  ufeful,  to  af- 
lemble  In  the  form  of  a  poftfeript,  a  few  mlf<  ellaneous  poutiorts  and  reafon- 
ings  upon  the  fubjecl  of  grain,  without  pretending  to  be  anfwcrable  for  the 
accuracy  of  any  one  of  themj  and  I  hope  lo  be  forgiven  if  I  interfperfe  a 
few  remarks'. 

1.  ‘  Nothing  is  more  common  (fays  Sir  JcTnes  Steuart)  than  to  hear  that 
an  abundant  crop  [In  England]  farnilhes  more  than  three  years  fubfiflencc  s 
nay  I  have  found  it  advanced  by  an  author  of  conlideration,  that  a 
plentiful  year  affords  five  years  nourllhment  far  the  inhabitants.’  ^  I  arri 
oh  the  contrary  apt  to  believe,  that  no  annual  produce  ever  w  as  fo  great 
in  England,  as  to  fupply  its  irihabitants  fifteen  months,  in  that  abundance 
•with  ‘which  they  feed  themfelves  in  a  year  of  plenty  *  *  On  the  r 

hand  I  am  inclined  to  fuppofc,  that  there  never  was  a  year  of  fuch  fcarcity^ 
as  that  the  lands  of  England  did  not  produce  greatly  above  fix  months 
fubfiftence,  fuch  as  the  people  are  ufed  to  take  in  years  of  fcarcity,'  <  It 
is  far  from  being  true,  that  the  fame  number  of  people  confume  always 
the  fame  quantity  of  food.  In  years  of  plenty  every  one  Is  well  fed  ;  the 
price  of  the  loweff  indufiry  can  procure  fubfiftence  fufficient  to  bear  a  dia 
vifion  5  food  is  not  fo  frugally  managed  j  a  quantity  of  animals  are  fatted 
for  ufe  j  all  forts  of  cattle  are  kept  in  good  h'e;u-t  5  and  people  drink  mcce 
largely,  becaufe  all  is  cheap.  A  year  of  fcarcity  comes,  the  pe'ple  are 
ill  fed,  and  when  the  lower  claffbs  come  to  divide  with  their  children,  tire 
portions  are  brought  to  be  vCrj^  frha’.l  5  there  is  a  great  ceconomy  upon 
tonfumptions  ;  few  animals  arc  fatted  for  ufe  j  cattle  look  miferably  5  and 
a  poor  man  cannot  indulge  himfelf  with  a  cup  cf  generous  ale.  Add  to 
all  thefc  circumftance?,  that  in  England  the  produce  cf  pafture  is  very 
tonfiderable,  and  it  commorjly  happens  that  a  bad  year  for  grain  which 
proceeds  from  rains,  is  for  the  fame  reafoh  a  good  year  for  pafture  ;  and  in 
the  eiHmation  of  a  crop  every  circumftance  muft  be  allowed  to  enter.’  ( tnquiry 
Mo  the  Principles  of  Political  Oiccncrrj,  Book  I.  C,  XVII.) — The  author 

P  «f 
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Cif*thc  ^hree  Tra^s  on  the  Corn  Trade  and  Corn  Laxv:  rcafons  much  in  thc 
f;ime  manner ;  and  adds,  *  we  had  ten  as  good  years  as  ever  were  known  in 

*  fucceflion  from  1741  to  175 ij  nay  if  the  common  opinion  is  right  we 

1 

^  had  fixteen.  But  where  was  t;he  corn  feen  in  1751  (P.  19  and  20,  2d 

Ed.  1766.)  The  author  intimates  that  granaries  are  not- to  be  met  with 
to  hold  the  quantities  of  fuperabundant  grain  which  are  fometimes  fuppofed 
to  exift;  (Ib.  p^  20,  21.}— Perhaps  it  is  right  to  fuggeft  hcre^  that  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  bad  years  is  in  feme  degree  fuppUed  by  more  knd  being  fowni 
with  grain  againlb  the  following  fcafon  5  and  that  the  reverfe  is  done  In 
years  of  abundance. 

2,  In  this  country  wc  hatve  two  peculiar  refources  in  cafe  of  fcarcity  la 
grain,  not  common  to  wine  countries-;  viz.  thc  power  of  checking  large 
hr«  weries  and  diftllleries ;  to  fay  nothing,  of  the  making  of  fiarch,  &c. 
The  ftatements  exhibited  in  the  opposite  tables  and  feleded  from  the  Three 
Trails  8cc,  above  mentioned  (p.  iS,  140,  114,  I18,  126,  131,  ihd  144 
refpeilively)  may  be  cdnfulted  on  this  and  various  others  branches  of  our 
fubje£t. 

Seed  corni  In  England  is  fald  to  be  one  tenthj  and  in  France  one  Jixtb 
©f  the  total  growth  ;  a  remarkable  difference  in  favor  of  England  or  of  Eng- 
fifli  agriculture.  (See  thc  Three  Tra^s  &c.  p,  144  compared  with  p.  22S.) 

4.AThe  following  paffage  refpedls  the  impradlicabillty  of  combinations  rtv, 
fpedTng  the  commerce  in  grain.  Thougii  fome  few  concerned  in  the  ex- 

*  port  may  have  larger  dealings,  yet  he  is  reckoned  no  fmall  trader,  who 

*  returns  one  hundred  quarters  weekly ;  and  multitudes  do  not  return  forty 

*  quarters  in  that  time.  At  the  fame  time  let  us  refleft  on  thc  number  of 

*  perfons  who  muff  be  employed  in  the  corn  trade ;  to  which  may  be  added 
*'  the  farmers  and  growers,  who  probably  are  ten  times  more  in  number 

*  than  the  others ;  and  it  may  then  be  eafy  to  judgey  how  far  it  may  be 

*  likely  they  fhould  all  combine  to  inhance  thc  price,  more  tlian  the  fmallndi 
«  of  the  quantity  may  require ;  as  the  leaff  of  them  all  In  fuch  cafes,  who' 

*  fhould  fell  through  fear,  neceffity,  or  inclination,  would  break  the  knotw 

*  It  is  true,  zn  opinion  or  prepoffeffion  that  things  are  fcarce,-  may  fomc- 

*  times  accidentally  run  through  the  body,  and  raife  thc  price  ;  but  nothing 

*  but  areal  fcarcity  can  fupport  It.’  (See  the  Three TraBs  &c.  p,  19.) 

5.  ‘  Mr.  King  (as  quoted  by  Dr.  Davenant,)  tells  us,  that  one  tenth  of 

*  dcfcil  in  the  harveft  will  raife  the  price  -of  corn  abgut  three  tentht  above 

*  the  common  rate ;  that  two  tenths  of  dcfrft  will  advance  thc  price  eight 

*  tenths ;  and  dificicacy  will  advance  it  about  one  6<zoths,  (or 

/ixtetit 
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T  A  B  L  E  to  be  placed  oppofiie  to  p.  io6« 


Quarters  J.  d, 

gread  Corn  -  -  6,000,000  at  30.  -  -  9,000,000  o  o 

Corn  made  into  Drink  *  -  -  3,000,000  at  aos.  -  -  3,000,000  o  a 

Oatr,  6cc.  fjr  Cattle  and  Poultry  3,000,000  at  i6s.  -  -  2,400,000  o  0 

Totalof  the  Home  Confumption,  Value  14,400,000  o  o 

Addthe  Valueof  j-i6th  thereof  for  the  Export  ,^.900,000  o  o 


Total  Value  ofCornconfumed  and  exported  13,300,000  o  o 


Suppofe  the  Money  returned  4  Times  a  Year,  T-4tli  is  £.  3,825,000  o  o 


of  the  people  in  England  arid  Wales 
confume  in  breed  annually,  each 
refpedlively 


[Wheat  1  o 
Barky  1  3 
Rye  ,  I 
Oats  2  7 


Befidcs  that  which  is  made  Into  bread,  there  is  rc.ifon  to  fuppofe  the  foi 
lowing  quantities  of  the  above  and  otlier  forts  of  grain  are  annually  expended 
in  alter  ufes.  ■'  ‘ 


v^s. 

90,000  Wheat diftilled  and  made  Starch,  dee. 

3,300,000  Barley  in  Beer. 

117,000  ditto,  other  Ufes. 

2,461,500  Oats,  Horfes,  Soup,  &c. 

31,000  Rye,  Tanners  and  Hogs, 

90,000  Beans  and  Peafe,  for  Negroes,  Horfes  and  Hogs. 
134,000  Peafe  for  Sailors  and  Soup. 

90,000  Rape  and  other  feed,  fir  Oil. 

And  this,  cxcluli  vc  of  the  fcvcral  forts  of  garden  feeds  and  pulfe 
of  which  wc  could  form  no  idea,  * 


ate  green. 


Average  of  the  S}uanl^)y  of  each  Species  of  Grain  annually  ex¬ 
ported  ;  and  the  Price  of  the  middle  ^iiurier  thereof. 

Quantity. 

Years. 

Barley. 

Male. 

Oatmeal 

Rye 

Wheat 

from 

to 

qrs. 

b. 

qrs.  b 

qrs. 

b. 

qrs.  lb. 

qrs. 

b- 

1706 

27,965 

I 

69,260  5 

223 

7 

»6>S54 

0 

61,425 

6 

1706 

1726 

21,661 

3- 

219,060 ; 

596 

0 

39>4«o 

7 

IZC.QIC 

5 

1726 

1746 

29,504 

i93»s66  5 

2,296 

5 

26,001 

0 

222,066 

7 

1746 

1765 

66,741 

251,4370 

3.536 

I 

49>45‘ 

5 

3S7>895 

S 

1697 

I?**? 

37>39®^ 

200,782|i 

4 

36,591 

210,771 

- 

Price. 

from 

to 

1  Barley 

Malt. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

1697 

I170610  16 

a 

1  0  I 

0  12  4I 

I  4 

2 

1  16 

3 

1706  1726I0  IS 

I  2  3 

0  14  0 

I  3 

I  >5 

4 

1726I1746I0  17 

I  I  4 

0  13 

0  19 

I  9  10 

1746I1765I0  18 

3 

1  I  10 

0  13 

■  > 

I  I 

8 

1697I1765I0  18 

I  7 

0  13 

l  2 

I  13 

2 

fN.  B.  Oats  are  fuppofeci  3-4ths  of  the  value  of  barley  j  rye 

2-3ds  that  of  wheat }  and  barley  is  fuppofed  to  coft  3s  yd  per 
quarter  to  convert  it  into  malt  for  home  confumptlon.  See  the 
’Tbret  TreHs,  p .  1 1 5.] 


/In  Account  of  the  total  Amoum  and  annual  Averages  of  the  feveral 
Bounties  nuhiehbaw  been  paid  for  Corn  exported  from  England  from 
i6q7  to  1765-  hemg  Sixty  eight  Yearly _ 


Names 

Quantities, 

Bounty 
per  qr. 

Sums  total. 

Annual. 

qrs,  lb. 

».  d. 

1. 

/.  U. 

d. 

Barley 

2»S43»096l- 

2  6 

0)  0 

2 

Malt 

I2,6c2,i86l6 

2  6 

1,706,648 

6|iol 

Oatmeal 

I27,o56'4 

2  6 

*  15,882 

Rye 

2,488,20612 

3  6 

435.436 

6,4031  9 

5 

Wheat 

>4.332543513 

5  0 

3,583,108 

ifilro^ 

52,692115 

5 

Total  qrs. 

33,143,98017 

,^•6,058,962 

6|u 

1 

Ann.  Export  487,41113 

AnnualBounty  89,102!  7(9 

Note.  In  all  thefe  calculations  the  Export  from  Michaelmas  to  Chriftmas  1696 
is  taken  as  part  of  1697,  which  is  Inclufive,  and  1765  exclufive. 

[N.  B.  The  above  table  for  want  of  documents  is  not  made  up  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  bounties}  probably  (fays  the  author  of  the  Tirrc  TVrrffr, 
p.  119)  becaufe  ‘  ihe  export  was  not  confiderable  enough  for  notice}  as  a 
‘  courih  of  nine  years  cannot  be  thought  too  long  to  have  clapfed  before  the 
‘  laws  could  operate  fo  far,  as  to  enable  at  to  export  any  material  quantity, 

*  who  before  they  took  place  ufed  to  be  frequently  importers.'  The  author 
then  continues  as  follows :  ‘  During  the  foregoing  period  of  fixty-eight  years 
‘  the  expert  hath  (with  fome  exceptions)  been  prohibited  four  fevcral  times, 
‘  vk.  from  10  Feb.  1699  for  one  year,  from  iS  Nov.  1709  to  29  Sep.  1710, 

*  from  Dee.  1740  to  25  Dec.  1741 }  and  from  Dec.  1756  to  27  Dec.  T757; 
‘  which  laft  prohibition  was  prolonged  to  25  Dec.  1758  and  continued  to  25 
‘  March  1759. — And  from  12  Feb.  1700  to  29  Sep.  1700  no  bounty  wa-s 
‘  paid  on  any  com  exported  5  nor  was  any  payable  on  oatmeal  exported  till 

‘  I  May  1707. - Which  prohibitions,  non-payment  of  bounty,  and  none 

‘  being  paid  on  oat-meal  at  firft,  would  all  together  make  a  confiderable  de- 
‘  dufKon  from  the  monies  in  the  preceding  cable,  could  we  dillinguiJh  their 
‘  amount.’  See  shcTbreeTrabls,  p,  iig.j 


Average  of  the  S^anlity  of  each  Specks  of  Grain  annually  imported. 


Years.  | 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Oatmeal. 

Rye. 

Wheat. 

>rom|  to  |No. 

qrs.  |b. 

qrs. 

b. 

qrs.  |b. 

qrs. 

b. 

qrs. 

b. 

l607|l7O6l  0 

40  2 

228 

4 

~  4 

441 

3 

292 

4 

1706I1726  20 

94- 

3.232 

1 

29IS 

— 

- 

125 

5 

172611746  20 

2,403  4 

23.525 

6 

ni 

9.327 

4 

6,404 

2 

I746|i765;i9 

1,3104 

24,987 

6 

ijlobU 

503 

- 

7,92b 

2 

1697I1765  68 

t,lo6l- 

14,878 

7 

318I2 

2,939 

4 

4,168 

2 

Note.  The  importation  of  malt  is  prohibited,  and  yet  381  qrs.  4  b. 
have  been  imported  fince  1697,  which  are  included  in  the  above  ac¬ 
count  of  Barley  1  And  although  the  oats  arc  here  inferted,  no 
notice  is  taken  in  the  foregoing  account  of  exports,  of  either 
oats,  beans,  peafe,  or  any  grain,  on  which  no  bounty  is  given; 
the  quantity  of  the  firll,  it  mufr  be  acknowledged,  is  very  fmall, 
but  the  quantities  of  the  two  lafr  are  at  fometimes  pretty  coo- 
fiderabk. 


General  Accounts  of  the  SiuaniitUs  of  all  the  Corn  exported 
and  imported  and  the  annual  Averages  thereof 


Yeats. 

General  Accounts.  1 

from  [ 

to 

No. 

Exports  1  Imports 

Exports  exceed 

2697 

706 

9 

1,668.0041-1  0.02816 

1  2.659.87512 

170611726 

20 

8.124.106I  cl  60.400I 

I  8,o64.78'7l-.. 

1726 

746 

20 

9,488,703171  832,85 

1  8,655,852  6 

17461 

765 

19 

n.8c2,i76lil  680,6c 

1°  23.272. 52cl2 

1697' 

765 

68 

33.143.9801711,591,9401 

l32>552,Oiolc 

Yean. 

Annual  Averages. 

from.| 

to 

No. 

Exports  t  Imports 

Exports  cxcee 

169^ 

1706 

2^5.433 

6  1  1,003 

I 

184,430 

5 

1706] 

1726 

406,700 

2  3.470 

4 

403,238 

6 

1726' 

20 

474.435 

1  41,642 

4 

432,792 

5 

2746 

1765 

19 

729,061 

7  35.8^3 

693,238 

1 

1697I 

1765 

68 

487,411 

3  1  23,410 

464,000 

4 

General  Accounts  of  Corn  confumed,  &c. 


Growth 

Confumptlon 

Export 

Import 

Barley 

4,603,272 

—  4.433.225  — 

171,253  — 

i,iofr 

Oats 

4,240,947 

—  4,252,725  — 

3.737  — 

25.525 

Rye 

1,063,652 

—  1,030,000  — 

36.592  -• 

2>939 

Wheat 

4,046,603 

—  3,840,000  — 

210,771  — 

4,i6S 

23.954.474 

Seed 

2,395.447 

25.349.921 

—  13.S5S.850  — 

422,352,  — 

23,728 

TN.  B.  The  quantity  of  exports  and  imports  in  this  table  diflers  a  little  from 
what  is  ftated  in  the  other  tables,  which  are  cuftomhoufe  accouiilc}  owing  to 
theprefenr  table  reducing  the  malt  into  barley,  .md  the  oatmeal  into  oats}  tlirre 
quarters  of  malt  being  allowed  for  two  of  barley,  and  two  quartcra  of  oats  for 
one  of  oatmeal.  See  the  Three  Traft*  *c.  P-  I44'i»  eomparc.1  with  p.  J 15 
and  laS.  ib.J 


fixuen  Unfhi')  (See  th«  1‘brte  TraEii  &c.  p.  50.  See  alfo  Ib.  I77.) — Mr, 
Neckar  fays,  that  for  half  a  century  the  importaUon  into  France  has  not 
borne  a  greater  proportion  to  its  total  confumption,  than  one  or  two  per  cent, 
and  yet  prices  have  often  rifen  25,  50,  and  even  100  per  cent.  It  is  true 
the  Importation  cannot  always  have  been  made  in  the  quantity  and  at  the 
moments  when  wanted,  but  this  conveys  a  terrible  fatirc  upon  the  late  corn 
laws  of  France  j  cfpeclally  as  Mr.  Neckar  adds,  that  a  remarJiable  failure 
in  crops  has  been  rare,  and  thefe  fluctuations  in  price  very  frequent, 
l[Sec  his  treatile  Sur  la  Legijlatkn  le  Coffim^yce  d<is  GrainSf  3me  edn, 
Seconde  Partkf-^.  137^8.) 

6.  Bounties  on  the  exportation  and  duties  on  the  Importation  of  grain, 
arc  fufceptiblc  of  conliderable  management.  Bounties  on  exportation  fur 
example  may  be  given  when  grain  is  very  low }  they  may  diminilh  fropor-‘ 
thnally  as  grain  rifes  ;  and  when  it  arrives  at  fuch  a  price,  as  ihall  be  fufficient 
for  encouraging  the  cultivator  and  as  much  as  natives  ought  to  pay,  they  may 
ceafe  indrely  :  and  again,  when  the  bounties  on  exporiadon  ceafe,  the  duties 
on  importation  may  leflen,  and  go  on  lelfening  proportionally  as  the  price  of 
the  commodity  in  the  home  market  rifes.  Great  delicacy  aVo  is  requifite 
in  fixing  the  fiandards  for  thefe  fev?ral  cafes,  I  fay,  the  grain  trade  is  fut. 
ceptible  of  management  in  thefe  refpe£ts,  where  the  fyftam  of  b' unties  and 
duties  is  in  force : — But  in  this  country,  the  management  I5  queftion  has  by 
no  means  been  obferved,  In  the  lath  century,  in  particular,  the  ceaflng  of 
the  bounty  and  the  cornmencement  of  a  duty,  made  an  abrupt  change  of  25 
per  cent.  In  fome  cafes  in  the  commerce  of  grain  whenever  the  market  price 
rofe  the  fmaileft  poflTible  fi-a£tion  above  a  certain  ftandard.  Such  jumps  in 
^de  muft  embarrafs  the  arrang^ents  of  fpeculators  and  be  attended  with 
^eat  inconvenience  to  the  public,  (See  Three  TraEit  &c,  p,  80^84,  and 
Smith' i  TVealth  of  Nations f  B.  4.  C,  5.  at  the  conclufion.) 

7.  ‘  If  the  crop  hath  fuied,  it  begins  to  be  felt  in  London  in  OEiobef-^ 

*  and  if  it  is  nearty  expended,  It  is  kaow'n  in  April  '  (See  Three  TraEis  See, 
p.  84.)— The  period  (fays  Mr,  Neckar)  when  corn  is  cheapeft  in  the  greateft 
part  of  France  is  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of  Januaryj 
(Treatife  fur  la  Le'gifatlon  &c,  as  above,  Partle  Seconde^  p.  109.) 

8.  *  The  common  price  of  wheat  through  Europe  varies  but  little.  It  is 

*  notorious,  that  it  is  never  telow  18  Ijvrcs  the  fetier  (that  is  24,  the  charge 

*  of  Rennes)  and  that  it  fcarcely  ever  rifes  above  22  :  therefore  the  average 

*  price  is  20  livres.’  (See  the  tranflation  of  M.  De  Caradeuc  dc  la  Chalotais’e 

* 

frcech  to  the  parliament  cf  Brittany  in  the  Tkret  Tracis  See,  p*  219*) 

P  2  N, 
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N,  B,  The  author  of  the  T'bres  TraHi  ftates  a  fetler  of  wheat  wlicn  at  20  iivrai, 
as  egual  to  13  6d  |  for  the  London  quarter.  See  ib,  —  Mr.  Neckar  how-* 
ever  fays  that  corn  has  long  been  cheaper  In  France  tlian  in  England ;  and 
he  ftates  the  difference  upon  an  average  at  20  peri  cent ;  and  fays  that  it  is 
to  be  dated  from  the  penod  our  fyjiem  oj  bounties  commenced  in  England^' 
Treatife  Sur  la  Legijlathn  &c.  as  above.  Partie  Seconde,  p.  59. 

9,  ‘  The  author  of  PJjicxhns  fur  la  Police  dcs  Crains  en  prancCf  et  en 

•  Anglcterre,  in  order  to  convince  the  French  that  fo  much  corn  cannot  be 
‘  exported  from  France,  as  to  be  hurtful,  whilft  other  nations  have  fo  much 

•  to  fparc ;  gives  (at  p.  49)  the  annual  average  of  the  exports  [of  other  na- 
‘  tionsj  from  Europe  as  follows  j  via. 

•  England  for  25  years  average 
‘  Poland,  Dantzick,  the  North,  and  Holland 

<  Sicily,  Barbary,  and  Archipelago 

•  That  Is,  about  5,417,000  quarters  London  mcafurej  and  if  the  growth 

•  of  France  as  he  fays  exclusive  of  the  feed  is  35,000,000  fetiers  (or  ^ 

<  18,958,33  London  quarters)  what  rcafon  can  the  French  have  to  fear 
‘  that  too  great  a  quantity  will  be  exported  by  wlicn  the  exports  of 

•  all  Europe  do  not  amount  to  one  third  of  their  own  growtii  I  And  as 

•  our  growth  befides  feed  appears  to  be  two  thirds  of  tlicirs,  our  fears  feem 

•  much  worfe  founded  (at  Icaft  in  common  cafes  and  when  the  w'.ant  Is  not 

•  general  throughout  all  Europe  j)  fince  the  number  of  people  in  England  is 

•  never  eftimated  at  half  the  number  of  thofc  in  France.’  See  Three  TraEls^ 
iiC,  as  above,  p.  227-8. 

30.  Every  jear  gives  ncvv  afTuranccs  of  tlie  Improbability  of  a  famine  ta- 
ki.'S  pi  ace  from  the  want  of  grain,  In  any  part  of  Europe  where  common 
prudence  is  u fed.  North  America  ofl’ers  a  new  aflTociate  in  our  grain  fyftcmp 
potatoes  and  other  articles  of  food  vary  our  rcfuurccs  j  commerce  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  free  in  moft  European  countries,  both  internally  and 
externally ;  and  the  agriculture  of  thefc  countries  is  in  a  ftate  of  equal  im* 
prnvcmcnt  j  to  fay  nothing  of  the  poftTiblftty  of  the  caftern  quarters  of  Eu»» 
rope  foon  offering  larger  fupplics  of  this  commoditjr,  than  heretofore. 

II.  An  author  of  the  firft  confiderationj  to  whom,  the  age  is  deeply  In¬ 
debted,  and  whofe  w’ork  if  abridged  and  fomewhat  differently  arranged  would 
bcconic  the  manual  of  every  rtjfleiting  politician,  has  afferted  (See  Smith’s 

Wcahk 


Setters 

.♦  1,020, ooO 

•I  1,630,000 

30,,000,000 
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iff^fahh  0/  Natisns,  B.  4.  C.  5.  neap  the  conclufion)  that  though  great  na« 
tiftni  can  fcarcely  ever  fufFer  fi-om  the  exportation  of  their  corn,  yet  In  » 
Swifi  canto/j  or  fome  of  the  little  ftates  of  Italy,  it  may  perhaps  fomelamei 
be  neceflary  to  retrain  it ;  as  the  fupply  of  a  neighbouring  large  country 
laboring  under  dearth  and  under  a  contraaed'fyftem  of  corn  laws,  may  e.c- 
pofe  th;  fmaller  ftate  to  the  danger  of  an  equal  dearth.— I  fhould  rather 
fuppofe,  if  the  fmaller  ftate  was  open  like  Holland  to  the  general  market 
ot  Europe,  that  the  demand  for  grain  on  fuch  an  occalion  would  greatly 
contribute  to  enrich  tlie  fubjeds  of  the  fmaller  flate,  by  malcing  them  the 
channel  of  a  great  and  lucrative  trade.  If  the  fmaller  country  is  fuppofed 
to  labor  under  bad  laws  which  impede  its  intercourfe  with  other  countries, 
what  it  undergoes  In  this  cafe  is  a  voluntary,  and  not  a  neceriary  calamity.; 
and  not  meriting  confideration  in  this  place.— A  /mail  inlar.d  ftate  therefore 
which  is  InacceiTible  to  foreign  fuppHes,  feems  the  only  one  likely  to  be 
ncceflarlly  affecled  by  larger  ftates  In  Its  nelgliborhood  purchaling  co^ifider- 
able  quantities  of  grain  in  Us  markets.  Such  finall  inland  ftates  therefore 
ought  to  form  granaries  againfl  a  |Ime  of  diftrefs ;  and  the  difficulty  of  lani- 
f  arrlage  which  prevents  its  markets  being  replcnifhed  with  cafe,  wili  opiate 
in  a  certain  degree  againft  their  being  eafily  exhaufied. 

J2,  Mr.  Neckar  gives  the  following  account  of  the  reftraints  to  which 
the  commerce  in  grain  when  he  wrote  his  treatife,  was  liable  Ln  various 
•ountries  neighboring  to  France,  <  In  Italy  grain  is  always  exported  by 

*  licences,  which  are  fufpended  or  renewed  ever}-  feafon  j  in  Switzerland 

*  and  ill  Savoy  an  abfolute  prohibition  has  prevailed  for  many  years  j  the 
‘  greater  part  of  the  Auftrian  ftates  bordering  upon  France,  follow  the  fame 

practice  j  in  Auflrian  Flanders,  exportation  is  only  occafionally  permitted  ; 

*  in  England,  it  is  forbid  after  grain  has  rifen  to  a  certain  price;  in  tlie 
‘  I,evant  it  is  permitted  or  forbidden,  according  to  circumftances ;  in  Bar- 
<  bary,  they  limit  the  quantities  j  in  Spdn  and  in  Portugal,  they  are  in 

*  continual  want  j  and  eyen  in  Sicily,  whofe  only  object  is  cultivadoiv 

*  exportation  is  not  permitted  till  they  are  aflured  that  a  fufficient  pro- 

‘  vlfion  remains  In  the  countr}-.’  (See  his  Treatife  Sur  la  LegiJJaticn  &c.  as 
above,  Prctr.lere  PartiCj  p.  £7.) 

13.  The  following  particulars  refpeflmg  France  are  feleflcd  from 
Mr.  Iseckar  s  Treatife  juft  quoted.  Stating  the  confumption  of  bread  ac. 
pne  pound  and  a  half  for  each  perfon  and  the  population  of  France  at  twenty* 
four  millions ;  he  fuppofes  that  the  corn  ncce/Tary  for  each  perfon  amounts 
to  two  fcpticr:  annually,  and  to  forty^Ight  millions  of  feptkrs  in  the  whole. 

Cenjputing 
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Computing  the  fcptlcr  at  20  livrcs  upon  an  average,  he  fajs,  thi®  make^  li 
filnc  in  the  whole  of  960  millions  of  livres  j  and  adding  to  this  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  preceding  crop,  wjtliout  reckoning  the  feed,  we  have  joo6 
millions  of  livres  for  the  value  of  the  flock  in  hand  at  each  feafon  of  hatveft. 
He  conceives  however,  that  for  ten  years  preceding  the  time  of  his  writing,^ 
I^rance  had  imported  more  corn  than  l^e  had  export?d,  (S^  as  above  Partif 
Premiere^  p.  59,  215,  and  ?io.) 

14,  Jt  appears,  in  the  fables  extrailed  from  the  ^bree  draffs  &c,  (See 
above,  p,  106)  that  tire  annual  export  of  Englanchupon  an  average  and  under 
the  r^ratjon  of  a  fyftem  of  bounties,  is  fuppofed  barely  fo  have  amounted 
to  the  thirty  fecond  part  of  our  annual  confumption  j  while  the  annual 
average  import  made  under  certain  reftraints*  has  only  been  the  five  hundred, 
and  feventy-firfl  part  of  it.  Upon  confulting  the  work  in  queftion,  we  find 
in  arvothcr  part  of  it,  that  the  greatefl  inflance  of  annual  export  (yia.  ii» 
1750)  did  not  amount  to  one  ninth  part  of  our  computed  ordinary  annual 
confumption  j  and  our  greatefl  inflance  of  annual  import  does  not  appear  to, 
have  been  worth  naming.  (See  the  T^ree  *Tra£}s  al;>ove  mentioned^ 
p.  >44* 5»  'vith  the  tables  in  the  preceding  pages  of  that  work,  upon  which, 
this  aflertion  is  founded.) 

.  15.  Mr.  Neckar  haying  ftated  various  inftances,  in  which  com  has  rilen 

materially  in  confequence  of  its  exportation  being  permitted,  it  may  be  aW 
lowahle  to  clofe  this  long  poftfeript  with  the  following  remarks,  Firft,  corn 
can  never  rife  much,  or  continue  long,  aboye  the  ordinary  market  place 
prevailing  for  it  in  commerce  at  large,  (unlefs  in  tlie  fmgle  cafe  alluded  to  ih 
the  1 1  th  article  of  this  poflfcript,)  if  a  perfefl  freedom  both  of  importation  and 
exportation  be  allowed  for  it  at  one  and  the  fame  time  j  for  no  country 
fairly  connefling  itfelf  with  the  general  market  and  allowed  to  take  its 
mcafuics  in  time  can  ever  experience  great  fluftuations.  Next,  the  evils 
of  a  non»Importation  plan,  as  they  generally  make  thp  fequej  of  a  non- 
exportation  plan,  fo  ought  they  to  he  taken  iiito  account  upon  fhis  occafion 
as  a  eounter-balance  of  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  the  hon^exportation  plan, 
Tbatdly,  in  the  chapter  of  the  prefent  work  to  which  this  poflfcript  belongs 
(fee  p.  SS-9,)  I  have  endeavored  to  ftate  the  favorable  confequenccs  of  a  na¬ 
tural  rife  in  the  nominal  value  of  produce^  the  quantity  of  this  produce  not 
being  fuppofed  diminiflied  in  order  to  create  the  rife ;  which  flatement  I 
need  not  therefore  repeat.  Indeed  the  whole  of  what  I  have  written  in  this 
Sreatife  goes  to  ihew  the  benefit  arlfing  from  every  nation  and  every  great 
clafs  of  people  in  a  nation,  making  the  mofl  of  what  they  poflefs,  In  a  fair 
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barker.  Farther,  the 'natural  remedy  to  the  Increafc  of  price  In  corn  !i 
in  Increafc  following  In  its  produaionj  and  accordingly  we  find  that  after 
the  edia  of  1764  had  permitted  an  eiportatlon.  Its  produaion  in  France  Ii 
on  all  hands  agreed  to  hare  incrcafed.  Laftl)%  great  revolutions  in  commefte 
ought  never  of  at  leail  rarely  to  be  fudden ;  and  particularly  in  an  objeft  of 
iiich  magnitude  and  delicacy  as  grain.  The  author  of  the  TraBs  &c 
fo  often  quoted,  mentions  the  inconvenience  attending  a  fudden  freedom 
given  toi  and  afterwards  withdrawn  from,  the  commerce  in  grain,  fomd 
years  ago  in  Turkey.  (See  his  treatife  as  above!  P*  33-4.)  ‘  The  %'eiy  feeli 
ings  of  the  people  form  an  eflential  objeft  of  attention,  even  where  they  are 
not  particularly  favored  In  their  liberties.  ‘  In  every  country  (%s  M. 

*  Neckar)  whefe  the  people  without  being  debafed  by  flavery,  meddle  neither 
«  inlegiflationnoradminiftrati’on,  it  is  difficult  to  reafon  with  them,  arid 

*  dangerous  without  precautions  to  command  them :  they  muft  be  conduced 

*  like  an  irritable  child  5  they  muft  have  addreft  employed  .^th  them  ra. 

*  ther  than  force,  be  habituated  before  they  arc  dlrevfted,  and  led  inftwd  of 
«  being  conftrained/  (See  his  treatife  above  cited,  Parfk 

52-3*  andPtfr/;V^rfn7jVrr,  pi  * 


CHAPTER  VL 


Oj'  the  Navigation  Laws  of  Great  Eritaitit 

.  r  f  f  •  ,  , 

^  I  '  navigation  laws  of  our  empire  have  been  par- 
A  ticularly  celebrated  as  well  by  foreigners  as.  our- 
felves.— It  will  not  delay  us  much  to  fee  the  -hiftory  of 

luch  of  as  have  had  any  conCderahle  operation, 
•and  hav€  been  of  a  general  nature. 
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^  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  r^ign  (1562,)  the  carriage  tiy  fei 
6t  corn,  wine,  and  other  articles^  and  the  taking,  cii-^ 
ring  and  carrying  by  Tea  oi  fifh,  were  regulated  with  a 
view  to  “  the  maintenance  and  increafe  of  the  navy/’ 
put  in  1651  the  long  parliament  of  the  commdn- wealth 
from  jealbuly  to  the  growing  navigation  of  the  Diitch, 
enacted  nlore  generally^  that  no  commodities  (colony  dr 
other)  fhould  be  hnported  into  the  empire,  unlefs  in  veflels 
folcly  owned  and  commanded,  and  principally  manned  by 
fubjeiSls  of  the  empire  ;  and,  where  the  commodities  were 
foreign,  unlefs  intirely  coiiv'eyed  in  fuch  vefTels  from  the 
(pot  where  the  commodities  grew,  or  were  ufually  in  the 
firfl  inflance  tranfported  by  fca.  Goods  however,  originally 
produced  or  firft  tranfported  by  fea  from  an  European  ftate, 
and  thence  imjx)rted  into  the  empire  in  veflels  owned  Hy 
the  fubjedts  of  that  ftate,  were  excepted ;  as  well  as  fome 
other  peculiar  cafes.  — Thefe  principles  underwent  con-* 
fiderable  variations  in  1660  and  1662  by  what  is  cbm* 
tnonly  deemed  our  navigation  law  Refpeefting  our 
colonics,,  for  example,  none  but  the  (hipping  of  the  em¬ 
pire  were  allowed  to  carry  commodities  to  them,  nor  yet 
jiom  them  ;  and  certain  eriurrierated  f  commodities” 
could  not  even  then  be  carried  from  them  out  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  without  being  firft  unladen  in  fome  other  part  of 

♦ 

•  12  Ch.  II.  c.  18,  md  13  and  14  Ch.  II.  c.  ii.  The  Navigation  Adt 
«f  the  Long  Parliament  of  the  Common-wealth  becoming  extindl  after  ths 
lefloration  of  Charles  II.  as  the  aft  of  an  ufurpcd  power,  its  provifions  a 
■fjx  as  they  were  adhered  to  were  re-enafted  by  the  Refloratlon  ParKament. 

•f  Viz.  Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  A'C,  Hence  the  phrafes  In  our  eom- 
merciai  writers  of  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  commodities,  —  Some  of 
the  enumerated  articles  iiowcver  were  afterwards  allowed  to  be  carried  by  « 
(i^ft,  courfc.  In  ihips  of  die  empire,  to  places  fouth  of  Cape  Finiftcrre, 

the 
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the  emplte.  Again,  (to  pafs  over  various  fpecific  provlfions) 
no  veird  was  deemed  to  belong  to  the  empire  that  was  not 
built  J  (as  well  as  owned)  in  it;  nor  to  belong  to  a  fg*- 
reicrn  ftate,  unlefs  it  had  been  at  leaft  built  in  that  IVate  ; 
and  unlefs  in  each  cafe  the  matter  and  not  fewer  than 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  were  fubje^s  of  the  nation 
in  quettion.  —  Such  have  been  the  great  rudiments  of  our 
Britifh  navigation  laws  ;  which  have  fince  been  rendered 
more  and  more  rigorous  in  their  principle,  though  they 
have  been  modified  as  to  fome  particular  hardfhips  which 

4 

had  followed  from  them. 

We  have  now  to  make  the  following  obfervations.’ 

1.  It  appears  from  this  account  that  there  was  at  leail 
one  nation  (the  Dutch)  which  knew  how  to  profit  by  the 
freedom  of  navigation;  and  that  England  inttead  of 
emulating  that  nation  and  attempting  to  make  herfelf  a 
joint  carrier  with  her  for  the  world  at  large,  prompted 
other  nations  by  the  precedent  ftie  gave,  to  adopt  exclu- 
five  felfifli  navigation  laws  on  their  fide. 

2.  We  may  perceive  that  the  long  parliament  judged 
more  wiiety  of  the  means  for  increafing  failors^  tfian  the 
fuGceedirig  rettoration  parliament;  by  omitting  to  infill 
upon  any  particular  country  where  fhips  fhould  be  con- 
ttrudled. — Liberty  being  allowed  to  purchafe  ttiips  where 
they  were  found  cheapett,  freights  mutt  become  more 
reafonable,  and  Lilors  increafe  in  confequence.  By  iri- 

J  By  the  former  of  th'e  a£ls  of  Charles  II.  it  was  fufficient  with  refpefl 
to  the  veflel,  if  fhe  was  either  owned  or  built  at  home  j  but  by  the  latter  of 
thefe  afts,  both  circumftances  were  rendered  indlfpenfible. 

Q. 


troduQi’ng 
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troduciiig  new  fpeclmens  of  fhip-bullding  Into  the  coun¬ 
try,  failors  and  fhip  builders  would  each  pofiefs  a  means  of 
Improving  their  fkill.  An  iiicreafe  of  the  number  of 
merehant-'fhips,  would  alfo  increafe  the  probability  of 
profitable  occupation^  in  the  repair  of  them.  The  left 
native  timber  likewife  was  confumed  in  mercantile  vef- 
fels,  the  more  would  remain  for  the  public  navy  and 
for  domeftic  ufes  ;  (a  confideration  of  high  importance,  as 
oak-timber  is  of  flow  growth,  and  our  own  is  not  only 
deficient  in  quantity,  but  is  fuperior  in  quality  to  any  that 
can  be  imported.) — In  fliort,  the  long  parliament  feemed 
to  feel  that  it  was  the  profeflional  man  that  was  wanted, 
transfer  on  board  the  public  navy,  in  time  of  war  j 
and  not  the  machine  for  carrying  goods,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  procurable  from  foreigners  when  the  merchant  or 
tranfport  fervlce  requires  it,  and  little  ferves  the  pur- 
pofes  of  war. - Modern  examples  confirm  this  na¬ 

tural  principle  j  by  (hewing  that  fhip-building,  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  timber,,  and  the  number  of  feamen,  may  eafily  exift' 
without  any  connedlion  one  with  another,  Holland  for 
inftance,  without  any  native  timber  and  though  building 
upon  awkward  models,  has  had  numerous  freights  and 
Teamen  and  a  confiderable  navy.  France,,  with  little 
timber  and  comparatively  few  merchant  feamen,  has  ex¬ 
hibited  a  numerous  navy,  built  (by  the  help  of  the  ma¬ 
thematicians  it  has  employed)  on  models  more  perfedl  In’ 
various  refpedls  than  our  own.  America  on  the  other 
hand,  though  accuflomed  to  build  fhips  for  fale  upon  in¬ 
genious  models,  and  though  not  deficient  in  feamen,  has 
found  hcrfelf  unable  to  keep  even  frigates  at  fea ;  while 

other 
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other  nations,  fcarcely  to  be  called  maritime,  borrowing 
their  models  (like  the  Romans  of  old)  from  others,  have 
with  the  utmoft  eafe  abounded  in  fhips  of  war,  as  far  as 
thefe  alone  can  give  maritime  ftrength.  —  In  Ihort,  tra¬ 
ding  and  not  naval  ideas,  principles  of  monopoly  inftead  of 
principles  of  defence,  and  a  love  of  artifts  rather  than  of 
feamen ;  appeared  to  diredl  the  reftoration  parliament  in 
this  part  of  its  navigation  law. — It  would  have  done  more 
wifely  to  have  abated,  rather  than  increafed  the  ftridinefs  of 
the  commonwealth  law,  by  granting  privileges  in  her  ports 
to  all  fliips  of  all  countries,  whenever  navigated  with  a 
certain  portion  of  her  own  officers  and  feamen^. 

3.  Having  conlidered  our  navigation  fyftem  as  a  mea- 
fure  of  politics  and  as  a  fcheme  for  encouraging  the  fhip- 
building  manufadlure  ^  we  come  laftly  to  view  it  as  a  pro- 
je61  of  oeconomy,  Permanent  laws  for  inforcing  the  ufe 
pf  cheap  apd  convenient  modes  of  conveying  maritime 
commodities,  feem  fuperfluous  :  It  is  therefore  difence^ 
rather  than  gain,  which  Ihould  form  the  great  objedl:  of 
navigation  laws.  But  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  contended 
that  we  have  taken  the  moft’  expenfive  mode  of  providing 
for  defence.  —  Our  prefent  navigation  laws  (if  they  a6l  at 
all,  and  without  adling  they  are  of  no  moment,)  impofe 
the  burthens  which  follow :  firft,  the  extra  expence  of  a 
native  navigation,  in  thofe  cafes  where  a  foreign  naviga¬ 
tion  could  be  had  cheaper  \  next,  the  frequent  delay  of 

*  The  French  in  an  edidl  of  Dec.  29,  1787,  palTed  in  favor  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  and  in  many  ref|)e£ls  full  of  political  wifdom,  have  fhewn  that  the 
place  of  tlie  conftruilion  of  fhipping  is  not  an  objedf  of  their  nrft  attention, 
—It  is  ilill  wonderful  however  that  both  England  and  France  fhould  con¬ 
tinue  to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  their  Weft  India 
iflands,  upon  a  bigotted  and  temporary  plan  j  efpecially  as  good  fenfe  would 
have  a  double  advantage  in  favor  of  the  power  that  fhouid  firft  employ  it. 

Q.  ^  waiting 
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waiting  for  native  opportunities  ;  thirdly,  the  extra  delay^ 
rifque,'"  darnage  of  goods,  and  lofs  of  intereft  of  money  upon 
the  inveftment  at  flake,  whenever  the  laws  render  the 
voyage  unneceflarily  circuitous ;  laftly,  the  check  to  the 
incre'afe  of  trade  (either  in  the  way  of  fale,  purchafe,  or 
agency)  which  often  occurs  from  one  or  other  of  thefe 
obftacles.  Though  burthens  of  this  kind  which  are  not 
meafure<l  and  recorded  in  office  books,  feldom  affedf  the 
minds  of  mechanical  ftatefmen  ;  yet  they  certainly  merit 
the  attention  of  the  public.  If  we  refledt  at  the  fame  time^ 
that  navigation  lav.7S  operate  through  long  periods  of  peace 
with  great  ftridlnefs  (being  indeed  ufually  imperfedlly  ob- 
ferved  during  war)  we  fhall  find  that  thefe  laws  on  the 
whole  form  an  expenfive  fchool  for  feamen ;  and  if  we 
confider  farther,,  that  It  is  a  fchool  oyily  that  they  ought  to 
form,  and  not  a  trap  for  eredling  a  chim  afterwards  to 
the  imprefled  and  involuntary  fervices  of  feamen,  we  fhall 
eafily  fee  that  our  maritime  defence  is  to  be  accomplifhed 
by  better  methods  than  thofe  we  have  chofen. — For  ex¬ 
ample,  why  riiay  not  the  body  pf  feamen  that  is  conftantly 
kept  in  pay  in  our  guardfhips  be  made  rotatory ;  by  dif- 
miffing  half  of  the  private  feamen  every  fix  or  twelve 
months,  and  replacing  them  by  landfmen?  Why  may  not 
the  body  of  feamen  maintained  in  peace,  be  increafed  in 

I 

fuch  proportions,  as  the  national  favings  here  propofed  and 
the  neceffity  of  preparing  feamen  for  a  time  of  war,  fhall 
warrant?  And  as  fea-occupations  are  fafcinating  to  many 
.  '  young  people,  why  may  not  naval  arts  and  fciences  be 

**  I  r 

taught  more  currently  throughout  the  country  than  at 
prefent ;  to  give  opportunities  for  propagating  the  infec^ 
tion  in  queftion,  as  well  as  to  render  naval  talents  more 
i  ,  general. 
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general.  Why  have  we  not  the  experiment  of  a  fea^ 
militia  tried  with  refpedt  to  private  feamen  ?  And  why  Isk 
there  not  a  law  to  hx  a  quota  of  feamen,  to  be  furnifhed 
by  each  diftriil  of  the  realm,  in  cate  of  war? — It  docs 
not  require  much  acquaintance  with  mankind,  to  forefee 
the  outcry  that  v/ould  probably  occur,  were  any  of  thcfs 
fch ernes  to  be  oropofed  for  execution  ;  but  let  us  con- 
celve  that  navigation  laws  were  now  for  the  firfl  tune  in 
contemplation.  Is  there  any  fenfible  man  in  Britain  fb 
prejudiced,  as  not  to  fee  that  a  projedt  that  fulFered  marl-, 
time  commodities  to  be  conveyed  to  or  from  us  only  in 
bottoms  of  a  particular  fabrick,  and  prohibited  various 
trades  unlefs  through  the  medium  of  a  double  voyage,  with 
a  view  to  prepare  a  body  of  merchant  feamen,  out  of  which 
the  {late  (for  the  purpofe  of  any  war  or  of  any  Hation) 
might  violently  feize  any  numbers  that  it  might  want ;  1 
fay,  is  there  any  man,  who  thinks  that  fuch  a  projetSt  , 
would  be  well  received  in  a  country  of  chrillianity,  of 
liberty,  of  knowledge,  and  of  arithmetical  calculation  ? 
Surely  the  propofer  of  this,  as  a  new  law,' would  be  viev/ed 
with  the  moil  decided  horror  3  and  any  of  the  fchemes  I 
have  mentioned,  whatever  fancied  inconveniences  may 
now  be  fuppofed  to  belong  to  them,  would  feem  prefer¬ 
able. — I  Ihall  add  nothing  farther  3  except  to  fuggeft,  that 
peace  is  the  time  befl  fitted  for  a  practical  reviev/  of  the 
prefent  queftion,  ■ 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


Of  thff-  IntereJ}  of  Money, 


IC  O  M  E  nov/  to  the  laft  queflion  refervcd  for  dif- 
cuflion  in  the  Appendix,  though  not  for  decifion  y 
gamely,  The  regulation  of  the  inUreJl  of  money.  It  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  fpeak  of  it  here,  as  I  have  purpofely  omitted  to 
notice  it  when  treating  of  the  beft  general  means  of  en¬ 
couraging  commerce. 

Intereft  of  money  is  ufually  a  tribute  to  the  wealthy 
or  to  perfons  without  occupation  ;  whereas  the  loans 
themfelves  upon  which  fuch  intereft  is  paid,  are  much  oftener 
applied  to  ufeful  enterprizes  or  to  juft  occafions  than 
merely  to  fupport  luxury  or  eafe.  It  is  not  wonderful 
therefore  that  borrowers  lind  more  favour  with  the  public 
than  lenders. — At  the  fame  time  (we  muft  add)  whenever- 
governments  reduce  the  ^ate  of  intereft  in  favor  of  bor¬ 
rowers  ;  they  generally  wlfti  to  leave  it  at,  or  only  a  little 
below,  the  ftandard  which  would  naturally  occur  for  the  « 
majority  of  loans ;  that  the  attachment  which  men  of 
property  naturally  have  to  home  fecurities,  may  not  be 
too  much  impaired.  If  the  rate  ftiould  be  fixed  too  low, 
lenders  would  venture  their  money  abroad,  or  elfe  ufury 
would  in  defiance  of  laws  creep  in  at  home  ;  and  to  punifh 
ufury  in  the  latter  cafe,  would  only  make  the  ufury  the 
greater,  as  the  lender  would  demand  an  additional  pre¬ 
mium  as  an  indemnification  for  this  rifque.  * 
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Laws  in  Great  Britain  limiting  legal  intereft  to  fiva 
per  cent,  certainly  have  not  wholly  prevented  ufury ;  nor 
did  they  when  intereft  was  authorifed  at  fix  or  ten  per 
cent,  nor  can  the  urgent  occafions  of  the  needy  be  pre¬ 
vented,  or  the  tricks  of  men  of  addrefs  who  pretend  to^ 

fupply  relief  to  fuch  be  always  deteded  or  defeated. _ But 

I  believe  the  breaches  of  the  laws  againft  ufury  are  con¬ 
fined  to  fewer  and  to  lefs  flagrant  cafes,  than  is  commonly 
apprehended.  Many  loans  pafs  under  the  cognizance  of 
numerous  witnefies  *  ;  the  rate  of  another  clafs  of  loans 
IS  fixed  by  habit ;  and  the  rate  of  another  clafs,  where 
no  contradf  has  taken  place,  is  decided  retrofpeclively  by 
the  law ;  which,  with  the  natural  circumfpeaion  of  lend¬ 
ers,  who  will  wifn  not  to  debar  themfelves  from  ufmg  the 
influence  of  the  law  and  of  charaaer  for  the  recovery  of 
difputed  debts,  are  fo  many  feveral  proofs  that  moderate 
laws  againft  ufury  have  confiderable  effea.  Indeed  where 
law  and  praaice  nearly  coincide,  they  generally  at  length 
Coincide  entirely;  and  therefore  I  fufpea,  that  (except 
thofe  artful  emoluments  which  craving  creditors  are  apt  to 
fuperadd  to  every  rate  of  intereft,)  we  have  comparatively 
but  little  ufury  occurring  in  this  country ;  except  in  thofe 
cafes  where  the  principal  tranfa^kn  itfelf  is  of  a  nature 
to  be  held  dubious  in  courts  of  law  or  by  the  feelings  of' 
mankind,  or  elfe  where  the  cafe  is  novel  in  its  appearance,^ 
or  laftly  where  i^  is  fo  evidently  equitable  that  charaaer 
cannot  fuffer  from  the  difdofure  of  the  inftance,— In  fhort, 
the  cafes  are  fo  many  where  the  law  has  effea,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  not  varying  much  from  the  natural  courfe 
of  thinp  5  that  it  operates  in  many  other  cafes  by  the  force 
of  habit  alone,  and  becomes  a  fort  of  ftandard  in  a  con- 

•  As  clerks,  agents,  iavvyers,  executors,  guardians,  truihes  and  others. 
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cein  which  in  every  other  view  of  it  is  governed  by  ar¬ 
bitrary  calculations. 

Such  feems  to  be  the  pjiver  of  temperate  laws  on  the 
fubje£l  of  intereft.  —  As  to  the  beneficial  tendency  of  fuch 
laws,  I  have  already  remarked  that  the  majority  of  thofe 
who  borrow,  are  likely  to  be  perfons  meriting  protection; 
There  is  alfo  no  doubt  that  commerce,  manufadtures,' 
agriculture,  and  every  other  object  in  which  money  is 
ufed,  and  where  its  ufe  is  paid  for,  miift  flourilh  by  the 
fall  of  interefi,  (net  excepting  the  infiance  of  the  lender 
himTelf,  as  far  as  he  is  confidered  merely  as  a  part  of  the 
general  public.) —  But  whether  thefe  are  fufficient  grounds 
for  invadiiKr  that  freedom  of  acfiion  which  in  general  is 
due  both  to  individuals  and  to  commerce,  is  a  quefiion 
upon  which  I  fhall  not  here  decide  \  though  I  hope  it  will 
at  fdme  period  or  other  be  determined  by  fair  and  by  re¬ 
peated  experience^  how  far  intcreft  ought  or  ought  not  to 
have  its  ultimatum  fixed  by  laws^'. 

I  fliall  only  add  therefore  the  following  remafks. — 
cannot  be  difiembled  that  cafes  often  occur,  where  ail 
uniform  regulation  of  the  interefi  of  money  has  Incon¬ 
veniences.  For  example;  it  is  well  obferved  that  one 
rate  of  interefi  may  be  admitted  for  a  cafe  of  low  whale- 
fale,  and  another  for  that  of  high  retail  profit ;  one  for  a 
cafe  of  capital  to  condudf  bufinefs,  and  another  for  a  cafe 
of  extraordinary  occurrence  and  difirefs  in  which  it  is 

*  It  may  in  any  event  be  prop'jr  to  fix  by  law,  what  rate  of  intereft 
fiiali  be  allowed  in  cafes  where  the  rale  lias  not  been  prevloufly  determined* 
fey  private  contrail  j.  and  yet,  w'heic  the  equity  of  forac  charge  for  intereft 
is  undoubted.  At  leaft,  fomc  mode  Hiould  be  pointed  out  for  thedecifion  of 
this  rate ;  fuch  as  a  reference  to  arbitrators,  cr  to  a  court  of  law  or  of  merw’ 
chants. — But  a  provifion  of  tliii  kind  it  is  to  be  obferved,  is  d'tftin^fc  froitt 
the  cftablidunent  of  a  general  fj  ftwin  of  laws  for  resulating  intereft. 
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in  queftlon  to  reftore  bufinefs ;  one  for  a  cafe  of  great  and 
another  for  one  of  fmall  rifque ;  and  fo  for  other  inftances. 
Confiderable  however  as  thefe  feveral  difficulties  are  (ari- 
fing  from  the  limitation  of  intereft  by  laws)  contrivances 
may  perhaps  be  adapted*  for  remedying  or  diminiiliing 

♦  Commiffioners  may  be  appointed  to  lend,  or  to  authorlfe  others  to 
lend,  in  particular  inftances,  at  higher  rates  of  intereft  than  the  common ; 
general  or  particular  infurance  offices  may  be  inftkuted  for  feparating  the 
charge  for  the  rifque  of  money,  from  the  charge  for  the  ufe  of  it  3  or  public 
banks  may  be  privileged  to  lend  at  an  increafed  rate  upon  the  pledge  of 
Ihop  goods  or  other  ufeful  property,  rather  than  to  idle  perfons  upon  the 
depofit  of  apparel  and  trinkets, 

A,  plan  for  loans  from  the  public  purfe  at  a  high  rate  of  intereft  under 
the  condudl  of  adminiftrators,  is  given  in  a  late  publication  intitled  The 

Incrcaje  of  ManufaElurety  Commerce  and  Finance^  nvith  the  Exteif.on  of 
**  Cin)tl  Liberty  f  propojed  in  Regulations  for  the  Interef  of  Money  ”  A  bank 
called  the  Mont  de  Piete  for  loans  on  pledges,  at  a  high  intereft  (fuch  loans 
feeming  extended  even  to  youthful  fpendthrifts)  has  been  inftituted  ftnce 
1777  at  Paris,  (for  the  account  of  which  fee  M.  Neckar  on  the  Adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  Finances,  Vol.  III.  Ch.  XXII 3)  and  other  examples  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  might  be  cited  of  a  like  nature. — For  the  Englifti 
fyftem  refpedling  pawn-brokers  (whofe  loans  muft  not  exceed  fio  fterling 
and  who  feem  eftabliftied  with  a  view  to  defray ,  rather  than  to  coijtinlie 
the  credit  of  expenlive  perfons,  their  charge  being  f'lo  per  cent,  per  annum.) 
See  the  24  Geo.  III.  ch.  42.  —  The  Me'moires  fur  les  Chinois  publilhed  at 
Paris  in  quarto  (fee  vol.  iv.)  intimate  (in  an  exprefs  and  long  article  upon 
the  fubjeft  of  the  intereft  of  money)  a  fimilar  defign  in  the  Chinefe  go¬ 
vernment.  Indeed  the  high  intereft  on  money  in  that  country  (of  near  ,(^30 
per  cent,  per  annum)  is  fuppofed  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  queftion.  in 
thefe  Memoirs f  as  intended  to  anfwer  the  further  purpofe  of  making  monied 
men  difinclined  to  landed  purchafes  3  in  order  tliat  the  land  in  China  may 
oftener  remain  onvned  and  cultivated  in  fmall  portions  by  the  induftrious  poor 
and  middling  ranks  of  people,  (p.  361  &c.  and  p.  336  &c.) 

In  the  cafe  of  banks  inftituted  for  loans  at  a  high  intereft  on  an  extenfive 
fcale,  it  may  perhaps  be  found,  proper  to  eftablilh  in  certain  cafes,  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  intelligence  between  fuch  and  the  ufual  great  public  banks  for 
djfcount  In  the  fame  country. 
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them  ;  In  which  cafe  the  provifion  of  legal  opportunities 
for  fupplying  the  feveral  occafions  which  individuals  may 
have  for  money,  would  be  found  the  beft  preventative 
againft  extortioners  (whofe  infenfibility  as  was  intimated 
above,  increafes  with  their  offence.)  — But  in  faying  this, 

I  muft  at  the  fame  time  obferve  that  particular  projcdfs, 
however  fpecious,  may  fail  of  their  intended  effedf,  either 
from  infuificiency  or  from  abufe.  In  thefe  circumftances, 
an  abolition  of  all  regulations  whatever  of  the  rate  of  in- 
tereft,  may  perhaps  be  made  an  ultimate  refort  for  curing 
inconveniences ;  and,  if  accompanied  with  proper  general 
meafures  for  confirming  public  and  private  credit,  may 
produce  the  wifhed  for  fucccfs. 

Two  inftances  within  our  own  time,  fhew  the  powef 
of  circumftances  in  thefe  cafes,  diftindl  from  laws.  — > 
Before  the  American  war,  while  legal  intereft  was  at  5  per' 
cent,  the  Bank  of  England  difcounted  in  various  cafes  at 
lower  rates,  and  lands  were  mortgaged  at  '4  per  cent. 
At  the  clofe  of  the  fame  calamitous  war,  the  Britifh 
government,  (liberating  itfclf  from  the  curb  of  its  own 
ufury  laws)  found  it  practicable  to  borrow  upon  a  criticifed 
fecurity  at  5f  per  cent,  (with  the  addition  of  a  few  mo¬ 
mentary  charges  for  agency,  prompt  fupply,  infurance 
againft  an  uncertain  market  for  refelling  its  fccurities,  and 
the  ufual  compliments  paid  to  candidates  for  minifterial 
favor.)  — Thefe  inftances  fiiew  that  the  natural courfe  of 
things  is  often  as  decifive  in  its  effpdf,  as  laws ;  fince  in 
the  one  cafe  the  market  rate  of  intereft  ftood  below  and 
^  in  the  other  only  a  little  above  the  legal  ftandard,  governed 
in  this  refpeef  by  the  ftate  of  circumftances,  rather  than  by 
rules, 
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The  laws  which  prohibit  compound  intereft  in  all  cafes 
whatever,  feem  evidently-  founded  in  miftake  or  in  igno¬ 
rance  of  bulinefs* — When  the  lenient  creditor  fufpends  his 
demand  of  intereft  for  the  accommodation  of  the  debtor, 
this  favor  deferves  as  high  a  rate  of  return,  as  the  loan  of 
the  principal  money  itfelf ;  and  intereft  upon  the  intereft: 
fhould  in  fuch  cafe  be  authorifed  by  the  laws ;  elpecially 
if  the  delay  of  payment  arifes  from  a  breach  of  contract  in 
the  borrower.  Whatever  the  lender  might  have  lawfully 
demanded,  and  when  received  might  inftantly  have  con¬ 
verted  into  principal-money  (by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  fame  or  of  another  borrower,)  ought  not  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited  being  compounded  with  the  original  principal,  and 
yielding  an  equal  intereft  with  that  principal  |  for  laws 
ought  to  proceed  upon  fixed  theories,  and  not  upon  forms. 
If  a  demand  therefore  can  be  proved  to  have  been  made 
for  due  payment  of  intereft  which  has  not  been  complied 
with,  that  demand  ought  ipfo  faSio  to  convert  the  accru¬ 
ing  intereft  into  a  principal. — Debt  fhould  not  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  upon  any  one  by  ftealth  \  but  it  is  a  falfc 
policy  which  fuppofes  the  debtor  always  intitled  to  ten- 
dernefs,  and  the  creditor  never ;  and  a  policy  which  if 
carried  to  its  utmoft  length,  would  operate  to  cancel  the 
principal  debt  itfelf, 

*  See  farther  on  the  queftion  of  regulating  the  intereft  of  money.  Sir 
Jofias  Child  s  New  Difcourfe  on  Trade,  &c.  ( pajjim )  on  ont  fidej  and 
Mr,  Bentham’s  Trcatife  recently  publi/hed  on  thisfubjeft,  on  the  other. 
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